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1. California languages have long fas- 
cinated Americanists because they presented 
such great diversity within such a compara- 
tively small area. Yet attempts to group 
them into families have often been un- 
acceptable to conservative linguists. One 
of these proposed families, Penutian, is the 
subject of the present investigation. 

Although J. W. Powell apparently ac- 
cepted Costanoan and Miwok as composing 
a single linguistic stock in 1877 in Powers’ 
Tribes of California,’ he separated the two 
in 1891 in his Indian Linguistic Families of 
America North of Mexico.? Roland B. 
Dixon and A. L. Kroeber suggested this 
grouping again in 1903;* but at that time, 
they were attempting to classify languages 
by structure and not by lexical content, and 
none of the morphological features consid- 
ered by them occurred in all the languages 
later classified as Penutian nor excluded 
non-Penutian languages. In 1910, Kroeber 
presented some 50 “resemblances” between 
Miwok and Costanoan, and pointed to the 


OID OP wo Pe 


1 According to Harry Hoijer, it was Gatschet 
in 1877 who classed Costanoan with Miwok (Lin- 
guistic Structures of Native America VFPA 6.14 
(1946)). 

2P. 70. 

* The Native Languages of California, AA 5.3n 
(1903). 
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equivalences of Miwok k:Costanoan s,‘ and 
of Miwok 1:Costanoan r.5 He also referred 


. in a footnote to some resemblances between 


Yokuts and Maidu. 

Three years later, Dixon and Kroeber 
made a bold but unfortunate beginning in 
New Linguistic Families in California® when 
they cited the principal Penutian forms for 
bow: Yokuts dayap, dalap, Wintun kalul, 
kulsak, Costanoan lawa, conok, tanuka, 
Maidu pandak, Miwok soloku, kono, tanuka. 
They admitted that “such a list, far from 
being convincing, is not even promising.” 
But after breaking up short words into two 
syllables, long words into three, they stated 
that “it is obvious that these words compel 
the reconstruction of an original form very 
close to tdél6k in which 6 represents a or a 
back vowel.” Just how the break-up 
brought about the compulsion has been left 
an unsolved mystery. 

Six years later’ they presented their evi- 
dence, not entirely abandoning the break-up,,. 
and their comparisons indicating that they 
assumed the interchange of any stop, 
affricate, or sibilant, or of any liquid, nasal, 
dental, fricative, or affricate, all in a very 
irregular manner.’ Yet perhaps one-sixth 
to one-third of the comparisons were sound, 
but were so mixed in with entirely unrelated 
stems and buried among so many unsound 


4 Kroeber apparently considered k and s inter- 
changeable, although most instances cited were of 
the above type. 

’ The Chumash and Costanoan Languages, 
UC-PAAE 9.259 f (1910). 

* AA, n. 8. 15.647 f (1913). 

7 Linguistic Families of California, UC-PAAE 
16.47-118 (1919). 

§P. 61-6. 
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comparisons, that together with the disre- 
gard for phonetic equations, most recent 
recorders of individual Penutian languages 
have expressed to the author their doubts of 
the existence of such afamily.® Yet Edward 
Sapir added the names of other languages, 
such as Tsimshian, Chinook, Sahaptin, 
Takelma, Kalapuya, and Mixe-Zoque and 
Huave to the Penutian group without citing 
any evidence” except that the phonetic 
pattern of the stems of some languages was 
similar." And other scholars have ex- 
pressed the view that still other languages 
should be included.'” 


*And the Encyclopedia Britanica, 14 Ed., 
stated under Penutian: ‘‘The unity of the family 
has not been considered proved by all au- 
thorities, ...” 

1 Encyclopedia Britanica, 14 Ed., vol. 5, 139. 

11A Characteristic Penutian Form of Stem, 
IJAL 2.58-67 (1921). Sapir mentions having 
collected materials to demonstrate genetic rela- 
tionship of some of these languages but they have 
not been published. 

12 Melville Jacobs is_convinced that Coos and 
Sahaptin- belong with California Penutian (per- 
sonal communication). J. Alden Mason stated 
that B. L. Whorf was convinced that Penutian, 
Uto-Aztekan-Tanoan, Mayan, Mixe-Zoque-Huave 
and perhaps Totonacan should be combined into a 
phylum termed Macro-Penutian (The Native 
Languages of Middle America, Chapter 5 of The 
Maya and Their Neighbors, New York and Lon- 
don [1940], 58). Frederick Johnson added to 
Whorf’s Macro-Penutian, Xincan and Lencan 
(The Linguistic Map of Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica, op. cit., ch. 6). 

The name Penutian, based on the words for 
two, was not a happy choice but has been retained 
as ultimate grouping of other languages with the 
five considered here may bring about the entire 
revision of the nomenclature. 

The degree of interrelationship of the California 
Penutian languages cannot be determined at 
present. The large number of Miwok-Maidu 
lexical comparisons is due to the more extensive 
and parallel vocabularies of those languages made 
available to the writer by Lucy Freeland and 
Jaime de Angulo and based on the well-selected 
word list prepared by the latter, while the Yokuts 
and Costanoan vocabularies are not parallel. 
My impression is that Wintun has been more sub- 
ject to foreign influence than other Penutian 
languages,—if it is not a substratum stock not 

entirely assimilated to Penutian. 
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Setting up such far-flung linguistic em- 
pires with little or nothing to hold them 
together except the authority of their 
builders has gone so far that one of the 
founders of the original Penutian group, A. 
L. Kroeber, has protested. It seems pref- 
erable to examine in some detail the data 
in support of the Penutian family proposed 
by Dixon and Kroeber and establish such 
phonetic equations as one can for the five 
languages and many dialects, clearly show- 
ing where our present materials are insuffi- 
cient or inaccurate. Linguists will then 
have a more substantial basis for deciding 
first whether there is such a family, then 
whether they can expand it or not. More- 
over practical considerations make it 
necessary to restrict the linguistic area 
considered when the languages are so 
distantly related as those of the Penutian 
group and when great gaps in our informa- 
tion about certain dialects make it necessary 
to array a considerable body of evidence to 
establish a single phonetic equation. 

After eliminating the greater mass of 
phonetically unsound comparisons in the 
earlier work on Penutian, a residue of com- 
parisons remains to form a nucleus around 
which one may begin to build the compara- 
tive grammar of Penutian. Even if Dixon 
and Kroeber had utilized all the materials 
on the subject then available, they could not 
have established Penutian on a sound 
phonetic basis at that time. And although 
all available sources have been taken into 
consideration in the present work, including 
a number of manuscripts which had not 


1% This is merely “intuitional guessing” as 
Kroeber has aptly termed it (Some Relations of 
Linguistics and Ethnology, Lg. 17. 289 (1941)). 

44 For scholarly later works, the writer is chiefly 
indebted to Lucy S. Freeland for access to her 
excellent manuscript vocabulary and grammar of 
Central Miwok with some Lake Miwok vocabu- 
lary; to Stanley S. Newman for reference to his 
profound study of Yokuts grammar while still in 
manuscript; and to Jaime de Angulo for use of his. 
Southwest Wintun grammar and vocabulary and 
Southern Maidu vocabulary. All of these were 
more extensive than anything published when this 
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been written when Dixon and Kroeber were 
active in this field, one must still leave many 
phonetic problems unclarified today. The 
sources of course vary in reliability,» and 





manuscript was in preparation. Dorothy D. 
Lee’s Northern Wintun (Wintu) vocabulary 
provided clarification of certain phonetic series 
in this paper. 

The more accurate of the earlier sources, such 
as recordings by Powers, Gatschet, and Kostromi- 
tonov, have been utilized more fully than by 
Dixon and Kroeber as these sources often show 
the extension of a root into certain languages or 
dialects, although they do not always leave us 
certain of the precise nature of the phonemes 
involved. 

18 The general accuracy of Freeland’s Miwok 
record as to accent and length of vowels and con- 
sonants has been verified from various other 
sources. The only inconsistency noted was 
_ kusa‘keni and kust-kena recorded in different 
places in her vocabulary. Considering the size 
of her work, only one slight inconsistency is 
remarkable. I have had no control on Newman’s 
record, but it appears much more precise than 
Kroeber’s early work on Yokuts. As de Angulo’s 
vocabularies were recorded incidentally to his 
study of the morphology, he did not distinguish 
the interdental from the dental. Apparent South- 
ern Maidu inconsistencies noted are kato to 
gamble but kato to play, péllés water storing basket, 
any large basket but dllés pack basket. 

In his Sketch, Dixon transcribed the word for 
deer as simi but in the text as sémi (44. 13); in 
the Sketch, hemé gopher but in the text as hemé- 
(34.5); and in the text both téi- and téi- to coil 
(of a serpent) (196.23; 198.13). In Kroeber’s 
record of Monterey Costanoan, one may note the 
word for knee transcribed tole (75), déle (79), 
and in the comparative vocabulary tols; and 
tatuki-mdtsan, tatiki-matcan, tatciki-matcan coy- 
ote (79, 80). Barrett recorded tissy hand, tisst 
jingers, and tissu nails for Southern Miwok, al- 
though they are obviously the same word. Where 
Barrett’s forms are cited for Central Miwok, it is 
usually for comparison with the more accurately 
recorded Freeland form, and to indicate that simi- 
lar forms given by Barrett for other Miwok dia- 
lects are probably pronounced in the same or a 
very similar manner to those given by Freeland for 
Central Miwok. 

Kroeber’s linguistic work was unfortunately 
all done early in his career. His description 
of impure vowels in Yokuts was that they would 
“be familiar to anyone acquainted with the neigh- 
boring Shoshonean family of languages. They 
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one of the five languages, Costanoan, became 
extinct before an accurate and adequate 





are perhaps due to the rounding of the lips.’ 
He added that ‘6 and i correspond to e and i as 
y, 9, a do to u, 0, a” (p. 173). But if the distinc- 
tive quality of 6 and i was due to lip rounding, 
it is improbable that y and 9 were more rounded 
than u and o. Kroeber’s description of ‘impure’’ 
vowels is far from precise in his Shoshonean Dia- 
lects of California, UC-PAAE 4 (1907) 90, 91, 
but is more consistent. He wrote that 6, ii, 0, u 
‘have a peculiar impure or muddied quality, which 
may be due to imperfect rounding of the lips,’ 
and ‘%, ii differing from French and German 6, ti 
aso,U differ from o, u.””. One may infer from this 
that 9, ii are more unrounded than German 6, ii, 
and that 0, y are more unrounded than o, u, the 
essential characteristic of his impure vowels 
being imperfect rounding of the lips. 

Dixon did not describe the vowels of Maidu, 
merely arranging them in a tower of Babel pattern. 
Freeland classed her i as a mixed vowel. As 
nearly as I could determine from her, it is an un- 
rounded u, possibly the Russian yerry. Kos- 
tromitonov wrote yerry frequently, but not always 
where Freeland recorded i, so that I would guess 
that yerry is a close approximation to Freeland’s 
i but not identical with it. Barrett probably 
recorded this phoneme as u,i,f, uy, and ji. Some 
writers have recorded it as a, probably having in 
mind the a of America. 

The difficulty of interpreting early vocabularies 
needs no comment here, except for Costanoan, 
where added ‘to phonetic difficulties is the incom- 
plete analysis of the materials. Although Mason 
made a good beginning at analyzing de la Cuesta’s 
‘“Mutsun”’ sentences and phrases, there remain 
too many which look as if they came from the 
same roots, as tan-kar roof of mouth, kar-kas 
molar teeih; wakku ? open the stomach and entrails, 
wetso ? take out the belly; eme, emse, mene, (mane) 
forget, mensie ? be ignorant of, not understand; 
muma, mapu (mupa) suck, musi to suckle; noso-po 
breathe, nusa-ni pant, breathe heavily; xata sweep, 
xatki ? cleanse, purify, xiti, xitui, (xite) cleanse 
oneself; mistu ? warm oneself, musi to heat, warm, 
muxi ? be hot (of weather); xine go, walk, xiwa 
arrive, bring; swisia-ni ? singe the hair, switSu 
to toast; kallu ?, kase to bite; we-solo, -saro, -yero, 
-tan large, great, waterei ?, wetere ? augment, 
make great. Not only the root forms but the pre- 
cise meanings are often doubtful; thus five words 
meaning to drown have been noted: meno-ni or 
menso ?, roto, tittSi?, kattSi? and wakun, and only 
the last has been more specifically defined drown 


‘at childbirth. 
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phonemic record was obtained of any one of 
its dialects. Other languages have no 
doubt since become corrupted by association 
of various tribes on the same reservation. 
In short, Penutian languages are either ex- 
tinct or fast becoming so, and adopting a 
realistic view, the most we may expect of 
Penutian comparative grammar is close 
phonetic and semantic parallelism together 
with some certain phonetic equations and 
some probable phonetic equations where 
allowance is made for insufficient or imper- 
fect records. 

One might arrange the Penutian compari- 
sons under a few phonetic reconstructions, 
*k, *t, *p, etc., as Sapir did forNahuatl and 
Uto-Aztekan, explain such unusual features 
as one can as due to surrounding vowels, and 
note that under unknown conditions certain 
other exceptions are found. Penutian ma- 
terials are sufficient to array a much more 
impressive list of such supporting evidence 
than Sapir assembled for Uto-Aztekan. 
But if he had given phonetic equations, that 
for his guttural series would look something 
like the following (reducing orthographic c 
and qu tok): Nahuatl k = SPq, q°, q, ‘q:, k’, 
7, nk, nq = Pap. k, h = Corak = Hopi g, 
k = Tar. k; = Tiib. g: ki = Tepecanok = 
Mono g: ki = Ute q; = Huich. k = Cahu. k, 
x = Pima k,.,h.. The subscript numerals 
indicate the occurrences where few. 

Such an arrangement would be an im- 
provement as the phonemes involved do 
look like probable equivalents of some type 
of primitive guttural. But every American- 
ist knows that most American Indian 
languages had not merely aspirated surd stop 
consortants, but also unaspirated surd or 
sonant and glottalized occlusives, and some- 
times both palatal and velar gutturals, and 
it seems preferable to attempt to bring some 
order into the still considerable confusion by 
ascertaining the possible phonetic equations 
and to bring out clearly those which are 
uncertain, rather than by oversimplification 
to give the impression that the comparative 
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grammar of the family is rather well estab- 
lished and that little remains to be done. 

Space will prevent reference to specific 
problems in comparative grammar outside 
of phonetics, but a careful reader may note 
frequent suffixes or determinatives added to 
a stem in one language but not found in 
another; these are unexplainable from pres- 
ent grammars and will require further 
study, probably in the field. The effect of 
accent must also be left for further research. 
Where the same stem was found in neighbor- 
ing non-Penutian languages, it has been 
added at the conclusion of the entry as a 
subject for future investigation as to whether 
it is a loan-word to or from Penutian or 
whether the foreign language where it 
occurs is :nore or less distantly related 
genetically to Penutian. 

TRANSCRIPTION. In all Penutian langu- 
ages well described recently, guna vowels 
are generally open,’ the high vowels close, 
and exceptions are not considered phonem- 
ically significant. Only Barrett attempted 
to distinguish open and close i, u,e,o. A 
cursory examination of his close vowels 
indicates that if he has one or more in a word 
one of them usually bears an accent in the 
corresponding form by Freeland where the 
syllable is long, but not necessarily the 
vowel. But Barrett sometimes marked 
vowels following the accent as close, so that 
his close vowels can be considered as signifi- 
cant regarding accentuation only by control 
on Freeland. But as this information may 
be of some value for dialects now probably 
extinct, and for the benefit of any future 
investigator who wishes to work on the 
theory that Barrett recorded a real phonemic 
distinction since lost, I have transcribed his 
standard vowels with macrons as capitals. 
On the other hand, Dixon’s have been tran- 
scribed aslong. Vowels described as mixed, 
unrounded, or obscure, are probably un- 
rounded and I have transcribed them as y, 9, 


16s De Angulo described them as closed in 
Southern Maidu and SW. Wintun, however. 
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etc., as symbolic of unrounding, Freeland’s 
i and Kostromitonov’s yerry have been 
transcribed y. Mixed vowels are tran- 
scribed f, 6, etc. 

k, t, etc., palatalized consonants; t, d, etc. 
retroflex apico-alveolar; g, d, b, etc., unas- 
pirated occlusives;'* ts, t8, etc., affricates; 
A as in English but; ’ glottal stop. e denotes 
French u. 

Kostromitonov’s accent marks have been 
preserved as his grave accent is not ex- 
plained. His 19 has been transcribed I. 
Gatschet seldom recorded doubled conso- 
nants except ss which was probably only in- 
tended to show that the phoneme was surd. 
Mason’s capitalized letters have been re- 
tained as he gave no key; Kroeber thought 
Mason may have employed this method of 
indicating intermediates. 

MEAn1nG is the same as that of the first 
word in each entry unless otherwise noted.”” 

Sources for dialects unless otherwise 


16 These have not yet been fully described for 
any of the languages in question. I have the im- 
pression that they are usually unaspirated surds, 
possibly sometimes semi-sonant (sonancy begin- 
ning late?), and Newman stated that in some 
Yokuts dialects they are sonant. Maidu b and d 
are inspirated (= implosive) according to experi- 
ments by H. J. Uldall and de Angulo on the 
kymograph. 

17 In some instances, only the meaning but not 
the form given by Gifford is cited. 

18 Jaime de Angulo, The Patwin Language, 
Ms. [SW. Wintun]; Maidu Semasiology, Ms. 
[S. Maidu]. 

S. A. Barrett, The Ethnogeography of the Pomo 
and Neighboring Indians, UC-PAAE 6.1-332 
(1908) [Miwok and SW. and C. Wintun]; The 
Geography and Dialects of the Miwok Indians, 
UC-PAAE 6.338-68 (1908); Myths of the Southern 
Sierra Miwok, UC-PAAE 16.1-28 [glossary 26-8] 
(1919). ; 

Roland B. Dixon, The Pronominal Dual in the 
Languages of California, Boas Anniversary Vol- 
ume, 80-4 (New York, 1906); Outlines of Wintun 
Grammar, (Frederic Ward) Putnam Anniversary 
Volume, 461-76 (New York, 1909) [N. Wintun]; Mai- 
du, an Illustrative Sketch, Handbook of American 
Indian Languages, pt. 1, BAEB 40.681-734 (1910) 
[NE Maidu]; Maidu Texts, AESP 4 (1912) [NE 
Maidu]. 
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noted: CostaNnoaNn Monterey, Taylor; San 
Francisco, Pedro Alcantara by Schoolcraft; 


Roland B. Dixon and A. L. Kroeber, The Native 
Languages of California, AA 5.1-26 (1903); Lin- 
guistic Families of California, UC-PAAE 
16.47-118 (1919). 

L. S. Freeland, The Relationship of Mixe to 
the Penutian Family, IJAL 6.28-33 (1930); West- 
ern Miwok Texts with Linguistic Sketch, IJAL 
13.31-46 (1947); Language of the Sierra Miwok, 
Ms. [C. Miwok grammar]; Vocabularies of Central 
and Lake Miwok, Ms. 

Albert 8S. Gatschet, Specimen of the Chiméto 
Language, The Amer. Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal 5.71-3, 173-80 (1883) [S. Miwok text and 
grammatical notes]. 

Edward Winslow Gifford, Miwok Moities. UC- 
PAAE 12.139-94 (1916) (C. Miwok]; California 
Kinship Terminologies, UC-PAAE 18.1-285 (1922). 

Hale’s Indians of Northwest America and 
Vocabularies of North America, with an introduc- 
tion by Albert Gallatin, Trans. Am. Ethn. Soc. 
2.122 (1848) [Wintun by Dana], 123 [Plains Miwok 
by Dana], 124 [S. Maidu by Dana], 126 [La Soledad 
Costanoan], 128 {Coast Miwok}. 

Kostromitonov, Wéorter aus zwei Sprachen 
Neu-Kaliforniens, Beitrige zur Kenntniss des 
Russischen Reiches 1.233-54 (1839) [Bodega Mi- 
wok; transliterated from Russian and reprinted 
with many errors in Powers’ Tribes of California]. 

A. L. Kroeber, The Languages of the Coast of 
California South of San Francisco, UC-PAAE 
2.29-80 (1904) [Monterey Costanoan 69-80]; The 
Dialectic Division of the Moquelumnan Family in 
Relation to the Internal Differentiation of the 
Other Linguistic Families of California, AA, n. s. 
8.652-63 (1906) [very short vocabularies of Miwok]; 
The Yokuts Language of South Central California, 
UC-PAAE 2.165-377 (1907); On the Evidences of 
the Occupation of Certain Regions by the Miwok 
Indians, UC-PAAE 6.369-80 (1908) [short Yokuts 
vocabularies 372-4]; The Chumash and Costanoan 
Languages, UC-PAAE 9.237-71 (1910); The 
Languages of the Coast of California North of 
San Francisco, UC-PAAE 9.273-435 (1911) [Miwok 
278-319]; California Kinship Systems, UC-PAAE 
12.339-96 (1917) ; The Patwin and Their Neighbors, 
UC- PAAE 29.354 (1932) [SW Wintun, Suisun dial., 
by J. Alden Mason]. 

J. Alden Mason, The Mutsun Dialect of Cos- 
tanoan Based on the Vocabulary of De La Cuesta, 
UC-PAAE 11.399-472 (1916) (Mason’s San Lorenzo 
vocabulary in his postscript belongs to the North- 
ern Costanoan group and is closest to the San Jose 
dialect). 

Stanley S(tewart) Newman, The Yawelmani 
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San Jose, Kroeber; San Juan Bautista, de la 
Cuesta by Mason; San Lorenzo, Mason; 
Santa Clara, Powers; Santa Cruz, Comelias 
by Taylor; Soledad, Hale. Marpvu North- 
eastern, Dixon; Southern, de Angulo; other 
dialects, Dixon and Kroeber. Mrwok Cen- 
tral Sierra, Freeland; Coast (Marin and 
Bodega), Barrett; Bodega, Konstromitonov; 
Kawiya, J. H. R.; Plains, Dana; other 
dialects, Barrett. Yoxuts Tinlinneh, Pow- 
ers; Yawelmani, Newman; other individual 
dialects, Kroeber; chief subdivisions of Yo- 





Dialect of Yokuts, IJAL 7.85-9 (1932); Yokuts 
Language of California (New York 1944). 

Stephen Powers, Tribes of California, Contribu- 
tions to North American Ethnology 3.443-613 
(1877) (Appendix, Linguistics, edited by J. W. 
Powell; Wintun 518-34, 1 N.,2C.,3N.,4C.,5SE., 
6C.,7C.,8SW.,9N.,12N.; Miwok and Costanoan 
535-59; Yokuts 570-85; Maidu 586-600, 1 N.,2N., 
3 NE., 4-8 8.]. 

J. H. R., The Indians of California, San Fran- 
cisco Wide West (June 8, 1856) p. 1, col. 2-5 
{Kawiya and Kasowa Miwok, intermediate be- 
tween S. and C. Miwok. Reprinted with very few 
errors by Taylor, q. v., May 25, p. 106]. 

Henry R. Schoolcraft, Archives of Aboriginal 
Knowledge (Phila.), vol. 2, 494-508 [San Francisco 
Costanoan by Pedro Alcantara and S. Maidu by 
Johnson], vol. 3, 428-34 [Marin Miwok and SW. 
Wintun by Gibbs], vol. 4, 406-15 [C. Miwok, Coco- 
nun and Kings River Yokuts, and C. Wintun, all 
by Adam Johnson]. 

Alex 8. Taylor, California Notes. The Indian- 
ology of California, California Farmer and Journal 
of Useful Sciences (1860) Mar. 23, p. 42 [E. Yokuts 
and N. Wintun], Apr. 5, p. 58 [Santa Cruz Cos- 
tanoan by Juan Comelias], Apr. 20, p. 66 [Monterey 
Costanoan by Taylor and a short vocabulary of the 
same dialect originally published at Madrid; 
Taylor’s vocabularies republished in tabular form 
by P. de Lucy-Fossarieu, Les langues indiennes de 
la Californie, extrait du compte rendu sténo- 
graphique du congrés international des sciences 
ethnographiques tenu 4 Paris du 15 au 17 Juillet 
1878; 5-55 (Paris 1881)]. 

Although not within the field of this paper, the 
following completes the bibliography known to 
the writer on Penutian: Stanley S. Newman, 
Linguistic Aspects of Yokuts Style, in Yokuts 
and Western Mono Myths by A. H. Gayton and 
Stanley S. Newman, Anthropological Records 
5.1.4-8 (University of California Press 1940). 
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kuts, Dixon and Kroeber. Wintun Central, 
Barrett; Southwestern, with long or close 
vowels, from Barrett, otherwise from de 
Angulo; other dialects, Dixon and Kroeber. 

ABBREVIATIONS FOR souRCcES: (K) Kos- 
tromitonov for Bodega Miwok, Kroeber 
elsewhere; (A) de Angulo; (B-M) Barrett, 
1919; (G) Gatschet; (Gif) Gifford; (DK) 
Dixon and Kroeber. Initial of the name 
serves as abbreviation for the others. 

ABBREVIATIONS FOR DIALECTS are used 
only when directional C., Central; N., 
Northern; NE., Northeastern; etc. Those 
used for Miwok apply to the Sierra region 
only, thus Miwok C. means Central Sierra 
Miwok. 


2. UnusuaL suHiFts.” Penutian occlu- 
sives present more problems than the con- 
tinuants. The most important shifts to 
which Dixon and Kroeber called attention 
were the “very apparent sound equivalence 
—between s and k’”’ which “holds good be- 
tween Miwok and Costanoan in both direc- 
tions, and again between Yokuts and 
Wintun...” But sound shifts are not like 
zippers which you can shift back and forth at 
will. What Dixon and Kroeber had actually 
found was a clue to a series of peculiar sound 
shifts. One of these shifts may have been 
due to contact with a front or mixed vowel, 
or, on the other hand, the mixed vowel may 
have resulted from contact with an unusual 
consonant; in the present state of our knowl- 
edge of Penutian, this is a question on which 
one may hesitate to make a categorical state- 
ment. All of these unusual shifts are repre- 
sented by a guttural in one or more Penutian 
languages or dialects, but all of them are 
represented by non-gutt:::Is in others. As 
we have complete series for the latter, the 
unusual shifts seem to be from Pn gutturals, 
but after experimentation with various re- 
constructions I have found none which are 
entirely satisfactory. And as gutturals are 


1% Probably generally shifts in the point of 
articulation. 
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not overwhelmingly predominant in any of 
the unusual series and as we have no Old 
Penutian to guide us, even reconstruction of 
*K!, *K?, etc. would be begging the question 
to some extent at present and X', X?, etc. 
will be used as a convenient method of 
reference to the phonetic shifts involved, the 
establishment of these being the primary 
consideration at this time, as the occurrence 
of these shifts in some very common words 
has probably disguised the essential unity 
of the Penutian languages more than any 
other factor. 

Wintun is the key to a number of these 
because, despite Barrett’s probably incon- 
sistent recording of the same phoneme, the 
different phonetic developments of the diff- 
erent primitive phonemes show up unmistak- 
ably in the three principal Wintun dialects, 


~ Northern, Central, and Southern (SW. and 


SE.). Thus we get 


N Cc 8 
xX} tS ts t, t 
xX? q,k +t ts 
m.. & ae” 
xX‘ qk «k t 
x t t k 3 
*X1 (*k’ ?) 


We may note first some Wintun examples: 

N. tSu:p awl (L), C. tI-t8Up, SW tUp. 

N. tus wood (L),” C. téok, SW tok 
wood, tok tree, SE tok wood. 

C. tot mountain, SW tO}. 

C. t8USak mosquito, SW tOsak. 

C. t&it fish, SW. tit, SE til (teal) (Bart- 
lett). 

While Barrett recorded both ¢ and t for 
SW Wintun in the above list, the former is 
no doubt correct. We would expect this 
from the t§ and t3 in Northern and Central 
Wintun respectively ; and as Barrett recorded 
tok wood but tok tree, it is evident that he 


© t3us (B). Gabb’s tsukos (dsukos) shows the 
connection between the N. and C. Wintun forms. 
One may surmise that the primitive form for N. 
Winton was *tSukos which developed > *tSukus 
> *tslus > fSu-s. 


had not become familiar enough with the 
palatalized phoneme to record it except 
sporadically. 

Two stems show that Miwok k corre- 
sponds to the above Wintun phonetic series: 

1. Wintun N. t&ina to defecate hard (L), 
tSenis excrement (B), C. tSenl excrement, 
SW tenl excrement (B), tenni excrement, tina 
to defecate (A); Miwok C. kUnatUs ezcre- 
ment (B), kyn&-t- to defecate, kyndtta ass (F), 
S. kynat excrement, N. kUnaty excrement, 
Plains kena excrement (B), Bodega kee ez- 
crement, Lake ke: excrement, kono fo defe- 
caie (F). 

2. Wintun N. tait black bear, C. t3it, SW. 
tIl-OkI; Miwok Coast, Lake kUle grizzly 
bear, bear (B), Bodega kulle bear, Lake kule 
bear (F). 

Although the following stems have not 
been found in all the Wintun dialects, we 
may tentatively list them here: 

3. Wintun C. tai white willow; Miwok 
Marin kaiye. 

4. Wintun N. tSululi black (DK); Miwok 
C. kulilli, C., N. kKUIUII (B), Plains kUIUIU 
(B); Maidu S. kylyly-m blue, kyly-m black, 
NE. kolo-m (DK). 

5. Wintun N. watsa cry (D 475)" SW 
watU to cry; Maidu NE. -wak- to cry out; 
Miwok C. wakdllally- to shout, cry out; 
Yokuts Kings River, N., Valley, Gashowa 
waxil fo cry (K), Yawelmani wa-xal weep 
(N 5i); by metathesis, Costanoan San Juan 
Bautista warak, warka weep, cry. 

The equation may tentatively be formu- 
lated as *X! = Wintun N. t& (L), C. ti 
SW ists (prob. ¢), SE. te; Miwok k; Maidu 
NE. k, S. ki; Yokuts x;; Costanoan San 
Juan Bautista k,? 

_ Unfortunately for the solution of these 
most difficult phonetic equations in Penu- 
tian, the key language, Wintun, is probably 


_one of the most divergent languages so that 


21 Dixon and Kroeber seem to have used ts and 
té interchangeably; cf. C. and N. Wintun tail black 
bear (DK) with N. Wintun f8it (L), and C. Wintun 
tSil (B). 
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we have data only sufficient to indicate the 
equation in that language, as in the fol- 
lowing: 

*X? (*q/'?) 

Wintun N. po-qda female, woman, wife, 
puqaila’ old woman, wife (L), poqaila old 
woman (D 476), C. pOtas old woman. 

6. Wintun N. kila liver (L), C. tell, SW. 
tSela, SE. téila; Miwok C. killa, Bodega 
kulla (K), kalla (B), Marin, Lake kUlla; 
Maidu §. kolla, NE. kul4, N. kyla; Cos- 
tancan San Francisco sira (se rah), San 
Jose sire, San Lorenzo sire, San Juan 
Bautista sire heart, mind. (Also Pomo). 
*qulla? 

7. Miwok C. kitty teeth (F), kutu (B), 8. 
kuty, N. katu, Plains kat (B.), Bodega kut 
(K), gat (B), Marin kat, gat, Lake gat; Cos- 
tanoan San Francisco slit (se eet), Santa 
Clara sut-(-em) (siitem), San Lorenzo si-T, 
sit, San Jose, San Juan Bautista sit, Santa 
Cruz sit, Monterey siit (ce-et). *qutty ? 
quut-? 

8. Miwok C. wuk- to make fire, wik(ty)- 
to burn (intr.), wuké fire, N. wuke to burn 
(K), C. N. wuke fire (B), S., Plains wyke 
fire (B.), Plains wike fire (Dana), Coast 
wakI fire, Lake wIkI (B), wiki (F) fire; Cos- 
tanoan San Juan Bautista wesi to kindle, 
light. 

9. Miwok C. pikkuya whirlwind; Cos- 
tanoan San Juan Bautista pusninyis whzrl- 
wind, pusi-n ? to twist like a whirlwind. 

10. Miwok C. kikku water, C., S. kIky 
(B), S. kiko (G 178), N. kIka, Plains ki-k 
(Dana), kIk (B), Lake kik (F), Lake, 
Marin kIk (B); Costanoan San Francisco 
sli (se ee) water, lake, sea, Santa Clara sii, 
San Lorenzo si‘, Monterey si (ce), San Jose, 


Santa Cruz, San Juan Bautista si. Cos- 
tanoan *sii < *qiqu? Or Miwok by 
reduplication? 


11. Miwok N. ukusy hand, S. Ukus, 
Marin UkUs hand, fingers, Lake ’ukku (F), 
Bodega ukku finger (K), UkU fingers, kU 
hand (B), Plains iku (Dana) ;” Costanoan 


22 eky (B). 
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San Juan Bautista issu, isu, Santa Clara issu 
(eissoo) arm, San Jose i8u arm, San Lorenzo 
iSu, Monterey is arm (K), San Francisco rssu 
arm.” *Gqqus? Cf Miwok with Yuki nails. 

12. Miwok N. hUky nose (B), hukaye to 
smell (K), C. huka-y- to smell, Coast, Lake 
hUk (B), Plains hUUk (B), Bodega uuk (K 
did not record h); Costanoan San Lorenzo 
xu’s, San Jose hus, San Francisco oos (0 os), 
San Juan Bautista us nostrils, use to smell, 
have an odor, Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, 
Soledad, Monterey us, Monterey us, wus 
(K); ef. Maidu NE hi-ko (208.27), hi-ku. 
*“duqu? 

13. Miwok Bodega konO bow (B), Marin 
kOno, Lake kOnO; Costanoan San Jose 
Sonok. 

*X? = Wintun N. qk, (L), C. . SW., SE 
t3,; Miwok k; Costanoan San Juan Bautista 
Ss; Monterey, San Francisco s; Santa Clara, 
Santa Cruz s, San Jose sy8. San Lorenzo s;. 

. *X3 (*k: ?) 

Wintun N. kaha, -ayin nails (L), C. 
kai, SW tai, SE. t8ai. 

14. Wintun N. Kékos flea (L), C. kOkas,” 
SW. tSOtSo; Miwok C. N. kukusy (B), 
Marin kUkUs, Bodega kugu, Bodega, Plains, 
Lake kaka (B,) Lake kuku (F). *k’ok’ys? 

15. Wintun C. KIII aniler, SW. t&lli; 
Miwok C. killi, Coast, Lake kIlli; Costanoan 
San Juan Bautista tSiri horn (433); Yokuts 
(horn): Poso Creek é&il, Valley iSel, Buena 
Vista iSul, Tule-Kaweah fiSad (*]1 > d). 

16. Wintun N. kiye’, -es old (L.), C. 
klas old man, SW. tSiyak old man; Maidu 
NE kéyi < *kiye’ < *kiya? 

Compare also: 

17. Wintun N. géli or qali-t, -n, -m 
charcoal (L), N. C. kali coal (DK); Yokuts 
(coal:) N., Valley Salu, Kings River Safan, 
Yawelmani sa‘luw, Tule-Kaweah Sa-pan, 
Buena Vista soolin; cf. with the last, Miwok 


23 Written Rs su, a misprint for Es su, i. e. issu? 
Or is it an attempt to express gsu? 
*T. e. kKOkKas? 
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C. killa coal, dead coals, S. killa coal (G 73), 
Bodega koi firebrand.* 
*X4 (*q?)* 

Wintun N. bukul ashes (B), buqa's a 
dump, buqa’ to dump (L), C. pUk, SW pUt; 
ef. Yokuts Tule-Kaweah, Poso Creek ha-paS 
< *ha-puS by assimilation? 

18. Wintun C. téaik-tSaik valley bluejay, 
SW t&ait (B) t&ayit bluejay (A); Miwok 
Lake Sayits bluejay (F), SaiyIts (B), Coast 
saiyItS, Plains sailsi, N. taitI, C. tayis-mu 
bluejay, S. tait8U; Yokuts Yaudanchi taisu- 
(-de-tS) jay; Maidu S. tséit. Cf. NE. Pomo. 

*X5 (kc?) 

19. Wintun N. not arrow, C. not (nort), 
SW nOkO; Maidu NE. noko- (204.8); 
Yokuts Yaudanchi, Tinlinneh nok6-tai knife 
(P). All < *flint? 

The following could belong in this series, 
which perhaps accounts for the unusual 
shift in the second consonant: 

20. Wintun SW. kUk clam; Miwok Coast 
kUta. 

If the second consonant of no. 20 is from 
*X* and if *X* became ¢ in other Miwok 
dialects besides Coast Miwok, then the 
unusual shift in the initial of the following 
comparison is explained: 

21. Maidu S. kodok sand-hill crane; 


25] is generally preserved in Bodega. But for 
occasional *] > y in coastal Miwok, see Marin in 
no. 49, Lake in no. 55. 

26 While a simultaneous radical-velar and apico- 
alveolar occlusion is not impossible, it would seem 
to be at least an unstable phoneme. More likely 
would be a radical-velar occlusion with the blade 
of the tongue in retroflex apico-alveolar position 
except that there is no apical alveolar contact (the 
position of the blade would be that for Russian 
yerry as I make it). Extending and leveling the 
tongue would produce ¢ as found in this series in 
SW. Wintun. This is, however, merely a sugges- 
tion. The suggested reconstruction symbol here 
and for *X® are intended primarily to convey the 
idea that the Pn phonemes are represented in some 
Wintun dialects by a guttural and in others by a 
retroflex and that the distribution of these is not 
the same in *X‘ as in X5. 

37 See n. 26. 
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Miwok S. totékon (B-M), C. totokono (Gif. 
151),% Bodega totolli crane.” 

This completes the survey of unusual 
phonetic shifts in Wintun where gutturals 
are found there or in some other Penutian 
language. But we must note a peculiar shift 
of k of the Southern (Monterey) dialect of 
Costanoan to w in the northern dialects, 
with the San Juan Bautista dialect hovering 
in between: 

*X° (k ?) 

Monterey ruk house (K),” San Juan 
Bautista ruka, Santa Clara gruw4-(-m),™ 
Santa Cruz rua,** San Jose ruwai, San 
Lorenzo *riwai‘, San Francisco riwa.” 

-Monterey aks salf, San Juan Bautista 
akkes, awes, Santa Clara awes, Santa Cruz 
aues, San Jose aweS, San Francisco awid. 

Additional examples of fluctuation in San 
Juan Bautista: wakisaes, wawisaes coyote, 
lakke, lawe rise, climb (of sun), sikke-n,: 
siwe-n break wind. 

We have one example of this unusual shift 
with Yokuts and Miwox correspondences, 
and a peculiar shift occuis in one of the 
dialects of the latter: 

22. Costanoan Monterey ukis drink, San 
Juan Bautista ukk-isi, -esi, -osi, uk-nesi, 
Santa Clara weto-, Santa Cruz uit, San Jose 
uweto, San Francisco owato; Yokuts Yau- 
danchi, Yawelmani uk-, E. uk-un; Miwok 
C. ’u8Su-, S. uhU (B), thha (G 175), N. 
UhU, Bodega, Lake UssU (B), Plains 
Use (B). 

Besides the unusual phonetic shift in 
Costanoan, we may note the peculiarity of 
the above stem in Miwok. While Central 
Miwok 8 regularly becomes h in Southern 
Miwok buts in Northern Miwok, in this one 
stem it becomes h in the Northern dialect as 
well. The consonant in this word evidently 


%8 ¢ not distinguished from t. 

29 rouk house, hut (T). 

%0 gr to record uvular r? 

31 uw, w recorded as u in this dialect. 

32 Written ree wah, which looks like a misread- 
ing by the printer of manuscript ru wah. 
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comes from a different Penutian phoneme 
than any discussed heretofore. 

The above unusual phonetic changes have 
been treated as if each represented a different 
Pn phoneme, which is probably generally the 
case. But some may of course be due to 
special conditions affecting some other 
Penutian phoneme. Thus one may note 
that in the last series, the consonant is 
doubled in four San Juan Bautista words 
against two where it was not so recorded or 
transcribed, while the consonant in the on2 
Miwok correspondent is certainly doubled. 
Whether this series of phonetic shifts arose 
only when some other Pn phoneme was 
doubled is a question which only further 
investigation can determine. 


3. Yokuts x = k of the other Pn lan- 
guages :* 

23. Yokuts Yaudanchi xay speak; Cos- 
tanoan Monterey kai say (K), San Juan 
Bautista in-kai ? speak, talk, say (but M 440: 
what? (say) (interrog.)).™ 

24. Yokuts N., Valley xat eat, Yawelmani 
xat- (K), xata (N); Costanoan Monterey 
k&t eat! (K). 

25. Yokuts N., Valley, Kings River wa- 
xat crane, Yaudanchi wa-xit; Wintun N. 
kat, SW. wak, woksu; Maidu N. waksi; 
Miwok Lake wa:k (F). 

26. Yokuts Yaudanchi xapad finger, toe; 
Costanoan San Juan Bautista kapis little 
finger. 


33 No clue has yet been found to the equiv- 
alences of x recorded in the other Penutian langu- 
ages than Yokuts. In Costanoan the same stem 
has frequently been recorded with both x and k. 
From Newman’s statement regarding Yokuts, that 
“At a conversational rate of speed all forms of 
glottalization are indicated by a rasping quality 
of the voice, the result of an incomplete glottal 
closure,’’ one may suspect that K was sometimes 
recordéd x in languages other than Yokuts. That 
language has been too well recorded to leave any 
doubt of the existence of x in many words. 

4 Perhaps cognate to Costanoan Monterey xai 
mouth (K), San Juan Bautista xai mouth, xahie 
voice, Soledad hai mouth. 
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27. Yokuts Tule-Kaweah xomot South; 
Maidu S. komo (DK), koméu (A). 

We may now consider Penutian phonemes 
which are everywhere represented by gut- 
turals: ; 


4. *g 

28. Yokuts Valley, Tule-Kaweah got tule, 
Kings River koyus, N. koyi8; Maidu 8S. 
kuye round tule; Wintun SE guye. 

29. Yokuts Valley godi small, Yawelmani 
gude- (N 6t), N. gotets; Costanoan San 
Juan Bautista kuti; Wintun N. ktite (D 475). 

Yokuts Yawelmani guse tiny (N 6t); 
Miwok Lake kUSSi; Costanoan Santa Clara 
kuSue-mini small, little, San Francisco oklu3 
ku8 (0 cloosh cush) infant, child; Wintun 
SE. kuSun small, SW. ku’i small (DK). 

Costanoan San Jose kut&-(-uwis) small, 
San Lorenzo kut8-(-Wi8) 2 is small; Wintun 
SW kUtési (B), kutSi (A); Miwok Lake 
kuti (F). See Pomo. 

30. Yokuts Poso Creek gen my; Miwok all 
dialects kanni J (DK), Bodega, Lake kannI J 
(B), Marin kanni J; Costanoan San Jose 
kana, kanak J, San Francisco kana J, San 
Juan Bautista, Santa Cruz kan J. 

31. Yokuts Yaudanchi go-ku-(-de-tS) ra- 
ven < *g&-kul-de-t8; Miwok Bodega kakali 
(K), kagalI crow (B), Marin kakalis crow, 
Lake ka‘kali crow (A), C. k4-kulu crow, 8. 
k4kU1 (B-M); Costanoan San Juan Bautista 
kakari, Monterey kakaru crow (K), kakoro 
crow (T); Wintun SW kak crow (A, B). 
*g4-kuli. 


5. *k 

32. Wintun S. Kana to sleep, SW kandé 
(M), Kana (B), kana (A), C. keno (DK), N. 
xivna (L), xina; Yokuts Poso Creek keneu, 
Gashowa Kanwa one who was asleep (N), 
Yaudanchi kény to lie, cont. kanuw-. 

33. Wintun C. Kawi mortar basket, SW 
kawi (B), Miwok Lake xawI,® cf. C. kaw4-tii 
pestle. 

34. Wintun S. Kira, kir cloud; Yokuts 
Valley Kilei, Kings River kelei, Poso Creek 
Keli, Tule-Kaweah kédai; cf. Miwok Marin 
ya-kal. 
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35. Wintun N. gab-ma: to trap (rabbits, 
salmon, etc.) (L), SW Kap-ma to catch; 
Maidu S. Kape to have. 

36. Yokuts Yawelmani Kat-snap the teeth 
(N); Miwok C. kd&tmy- snap the jaws, 
katutts-(-yttSy-) to gnash the teeth; Cos- 
tanoan San Juan Bautista katu ? kill with 
the teeth (lice). 

37. Yokuts Yaudanchi Kewe't back; 
Miwok C. ké- wy, Kawiya kéwu, S. kévui-, 
kevu- (i. e. kéwy) (G 176); Maidu NE ki-wi-; 
ef. Wintun SW. kowa. *ké-wy? 

38. Yokuts Yaudanchi KaSop mosqutto 
(K), Tinlinneh kassé-p (P), Yawelmani 
Kasup; Costanoan San Cruz kagup. 
*Kkasuip. 

39. Yokuts N., Valley, Kings River bakil 
flea, Tule-Kaweah bakid, Yaudanchi ba-kid 
(incorrect for -kid),, Yawelmani pavkil, 
Poso Creek bakel; Costanoan Monterey 
bakeliw wood-tick (K 80). *ba-kil. 

40. Yokuts N. (Lathrop dial.) bokos man- 
zanita (*m > b in this dialect) ;* Maidu S. 
mokkos small manzanita; Miwok C. 
mékkuéu. 

41. Maidu S. makaw jaw (cf. mykdéu 
fang) (A), m&Kku: (mak-kih) face (P); 
Miwok C. mé-ka&y face. 

42. Yokuts Yawelmani tsak blackbird, 
Yaudanchi téak; Maidu S. tsak bluebird; 
Wintun SW. tSakatU; Miwok Lake tsakatU. 

43. Maidu S. tolok grebe; Wintun SW. 
tOlOk mud-hen; Miwok Lake tO10k mud-hen 
(B), tolok mud-hen (F). 

Leaving out of consideration nos. 42 and 
43 with glottalization on the final consonant 
of the stem, where only Newman has fre- 
quently recorded it, the equation we get 
from the above comparisons js *k = Yokuts 
Yaudanchi k; N. k, Kings River, Tule- 
Kaweah, Valley k, Yawelmani, Poso Creek 
Kk; Gashowa Kk; Wintun S. Kk. SW. kK, ke N. 
qi X: (L), C. k,; Maidu 8. k;; Miwok C. k,S., 
Kawiya k, Lake x,; Costanoan Monterey 
k, San Juan Bautista, Santa Cruz ki. 
We may infer that glottalization is probably 


% As noted by Kroeber 1908, 373. 
by Barrett. 
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preserved in Yokuts, Maidu, and Wintun, 


dropped in Miwok and probably in Cos- 
tanoan. 


6. *k? 

A summary of the Penutian phonemes 
considered above appears in Table I. We 
may note that the only Penutian phonemes 
represented in all languages and dialects by 
gutturals are *g and *k. Yet in California 
Indian languages an aspirated surd gut- 
tural is generally one of the most common 
phonemes and it seems extremely unlikely 
that Penutian was without one. But the 
only comparisons in which the gutturals 
do not fit into the phonetic development of 
one or more of the phonemes in the ta- 
ble are: 

Yokuts Poso Creek kololis tule; Miwok 
Lake kOl; Wintun SE sa-kulul. 

Yokuts Yaudanchi koutSun man, pl. 
koutSai; Miwok Lake ké-tsa person (F); 
Costanoan San Lorenzo Kottio young man, 
San Jose kotSo boy. 

From the fact that Pn *g and *k are 
represented in all languages and dialects by 
a guttural, one would expect Pn *k to also 
be represented in all languages and dialects 
by a guttural, probably usually k. And a 
considerable list of words is assembled 
below in which the only guttural is k and 
one may suspect that the Pn phoneme 
represented is *k. And yet because the 
genetic relationship of the Penutian lan- 
guages is not close and recording was not 
coordinated, so many gaps occur in the 
comparisons that all of the k’s found in 
these comparisons may be assigned to one 
or more of the reconstructed Pn phonemes 
shown in the table. 

An indication of the Pn phoneme to 
which the guttural consonant of a compari- 
son may be assigned is given at the end of 
each entry. Those within parentheses indi- 
cate that the assignment may be made 
because of lack of information on that 
particular phoneme. 
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44, Wintun SW. kau-kau crane; Maidu S. 
l-kau heron. *g, (x). 

45. Wintun SW. kada deer-snare (B), 
C. tSot-kada; Miwok Coast kat-tSen deer- 
snare, string. *(g, x). 

46. Wintun SW. kapala bark; Maidu S. 
kapim. *g. 

47. Wintun SW. tSayakamen salamander 
(B); Miwok Lake tsaiakamen. “*g, (x). 

48. Wintun C. kol mouth (B), kol (Bart- 
lett), N. qo'l mouth, language (L), SE. kol, 
SW. kol (B, A), kol (S); Maidu S. kol 
nose (P), kol nose (ko'l to snore) (A), koli 
nose (Brown ko-le; Ross kéle). Primitive 
meaning lower part of face, or as muzzle 
would be applied to animals. “*g, x. 

49. Wintun C. kole foot (DK), koll 
leg; Miwok N., Plains kolo (B), Plains 
kélo leg, Lake kOlO (B), kolo (F), Marin 
kOyo;* Costanoan San Francisco kolo, 
Santa Clara koré-(-m) leg, toes, Santa Cruz 
koro leg, San Juan Bautista koro, Monterey 
koro (K), ‘San Lorenzo koré:. Miwok- 
Costanoan *kolo? *g, (x). 

50. Miwok C. komé moon, N., S., Plains 
kOme, Lake kome (F)}; Costanoan San 
Francisco kolme, Santa Clara kérme, San 
Jose korme, San Lorenzo Kormei. *X6lme? 
*K, g, (X’, x). 

51. Miwok Plains kall smoke (B), Lake, 
Coast kal, Bodega k44l; Costanoan San 
Juan Bautista, San Jose kar.” *k, g, 
(X}, x). 

52. Miwok Coast kai-kai bitter; Cos- 
tanoan San Juan Bautista kai to smart, 
be strong, bitter, to bite. *k, g, (X!, x). 

53. Miwok C. kasyt- to bite; Costanoan 
San Juan Bautista kase, Monterey ka3 ate 
(K 80). *K, g, (X', x). 

54. Miwok Plains tanyka bow (B); Cos- 


% For -l- > y, cf. Bodega in no. 17, and Lake in 
no. 55. 

37 San Juan Bautista also kat. The occasional 
recording of r and t in the same Costanoan word 
may indicate a cerebral r with a single flip of the 
tongue tip. 


tanoan Santa Clara tantika-(-m), San Fran- 
cisco tPanuka.* *k, g, (X!, x). 

55. Miwok Lake kay dry (F); Maidu 8S. 
ekal. *Xa-1?® *g, X!, X?, (X?). 

56. Miwok Lake kelle‘me potato (F); 
Maidu S. kelme tuber. *g, X!, X3, (X?). 

57. Miwok S. klIlik-kIla small species of 
hawk (B-M) (-kIla by metathesis from 
lIk& chicken hawk) ; Maidu S. kilfk-lik spar- 
row hawk. *XiliX-liX4? *g, X}, X3, (X?). 

58. Miwok C. té-koko burrowing owl; 
Maidu S. tékkok; Wintun SW. tok. *g, (x). 

59. Miwok Lake kUpUm fingers; Wintun 
SW. kUpUm. ‘*g. 

60. Miwok S. koyyok (coy yock) salt 
(Johnson), Marin koyé (ko yoh) (Gibbs); 
Yokuts Yaudanchi kuyo (K), kiyu- (P), 
Tinlinneh kiyu-, Yawelmani kuyt. *Xuyu. 
(*X?)" 

61. Maidu NW. kamini to dance; Yokuis 
N., Kings River, Tule-Kaweah kim. *X5, 
(x, X®). 

62. Yokuts Yaudanchi t&ik to love; Cos- 
tanoan San Juan Bautista otsiko ? to desire, 
have desire, covet; cf. Wintun N. tSokima 
(P). *X°. 

63. Miwok S. tolko ear (B), télkoho (G 
by P), Kawiya télkosu, C. té-ko’u (F), 
tokosU (B), N. tokosy; Costanoan San Clara 
tikéus, San Lorenzo TuKSus, San Jose, 
San Juan Bautista tuksus, Monterey tuuks;” 
Yokuts N., Valley, Tule-Kaweah tuk (DK 
62), Yawelmani tuk, Kings River, Poso 
Creek tok, Chauchila to-k (N); Maidu S. 
tuka (tu ca) hear (Johnson). While this 
does not fit any of the Pn phonemes recon- 
structed in the table, Newman recorded k 
and very few other authors noted k when a 
stem final. As his is the latest scholarly 
work published in this field and certainly 
one of the best, it seems probable that the 
guttural consonant in the above comparison 


% The initial is written p. The reason for the 
transcription t? will be explained at another time. 

* For -l- > y in the coastal dialects, see no. 49. 

“ The r of San Francisco tu o rus is probably 
not an attempt to record any likely phoneme, but 
& misreading of very illegible script. 
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was *k. Moreover we do not know what 
Mason’s K signified except that it was some- 
thing different from k. And in the third 
place, there may be two different roots here; 
cf. S. Miwok with Gashowa tolkond 
hole (N).* 

Thus, while many of the comparisons 
just cited probably do contain Pn *k, as 
far as we know now, all of them may contain 
instead some other Pn phoneme. In the 
initial stages of comparative work, com- 
parisons are too often grouped more or less 
arbitrarily as indicative of a certain phoneme 
when conflicting evidence points to some 
other possible conclusion; it seems prefer- 
able to evaluate the materials more critically 
and list the above comparisons as unclassi- 
fied for the present. Either from new re- 
cordings or those already in existence but 
inaccessible to the author, some comparisons 
may eventually be extended to other lan- 
guages and dialects so that their phonemes 
may be definitely assigned. 


7. k and ’. 

In a few instances k appears to have been 
replaced by a glottal stop: 

Costanoan San Juan Bautista lalak goose, 
Monterey laalk;* Wintun SW. lal4k white 
geese (M); Maidu S. lalak litile goose; 
Yokuts Yaudanchi lalé, Yawelmani lala 
wild goose. 

Costanoan Santa Clara wilka lightning, 
San Francisco wilka-warap; Wintun N. 
waluka; Maidu. NW. cf. -winaka; Yokuts 
Kings River walam-wilda, Tule-Kaweah 
wadam-wida (i. e. wadam-wida’ < *walam- 
wilda?), Valley walam-wiya. 

Miwok Lake loklo meadow (F); Maidu S. 
Idlo valley. 


41 T do not believe this to be the case, but there 
may always be this doubt as we shall probably 
never have enough materials to decide which 
phonemes of different phonemic clusters disap- 
peared in different languages and dialects. 

4 This looks like a misprint, but cf. Monterey 
tuuks ear in no. 63 with tuksus, etc. in other 
Costanoan dialects. , 
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From work on the comparative grammar 
of Tibeto-Burmic languages where inex- 
perienced recorders were inclined to record a 
glottal stop as k, I would be inclined to 
think that this had been the case also in 
the above examples except that the la-lak, 
etc. in the first of the above examples is 
evidently a reduplicated form of Miwok 
Lake lakka goose (F); Maidu N. lakka (P.)* 
I am confident that Freeland would not have 
recorded kk for a glottal stop. Conse- 
quently, the recording of a glottal stop in 
the above words is probably either errone- 
ous for K or a glottal stop has arisen from 
the latter under unknown conditions. 


8. *p# 

Miwok C. héppu egg, S. hépu (G 178); 
Yokuts Yaudanchi hop; cf. Maidu S. 
ho'm nest < *hon-m < *hopi-m? 

Miwok C. n&ppa man, C., N., S. napa 
(B), S. naga man, male (G 178); Yokuts N., 
Valley no-no (K 344). 

Yokuts Tule-Kaweah hop-hop heart, Poso 
Creek hop-hep, N., Valley hon-hon, Kings 
River hono-hon; Maidu NE honi (DK), 
8. hon. 

Yokuts Yaudanchi hop to breathe; Maidu 
S. hon-pin. 

Yokuts Tule-Kaweah topa8’ digger pine, 
N., Kings River ton, Gashowa ton pine 
nut (N); Maidu NW. toni-m-tsa, S. ton. 

Yokuts Tule-Kaweah hopod testicles (K 
332), Valley hono’, honot (K 332); Wintun 
SW han. 

*) = Miwok C. N. S. 9; Yokuts Tule- 
Kaweah, Yaudanchi, Poso Creek yp, N., 


43 Moreover, we probably have a derivative in 
Maidu S. ullak merganser duck; Miwok S. ilak-na 
duck, sp. (B-M). We also seem to have the same 
root with a back vowel: Miwok Bodega lIéak 
goose; Wintun N. (?) lok-lok (T); Costanoan San 
Juan Bautista luk-luk; cf. Maidu S. lok covey. 

“Dixon and Kroeber’s suggestion that this 
phoneme was due to Shoshonean influence operat- 
ing independently in Yokuts and Miwok (DK 
81-2) was based on wrong comparisons. 
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Valley, Kings River, Gashowa n; Maidu S., but rather to emphasize the shallow founda- 
NE., NW. n; Wintun SW. n;? tions on which some of the other equations 

While some phonetic equivalents of primi- are based. Despite the fact that some 
tive Penutian phonemes have been estab- excellent scholars have recorded some of 
lished here with certainty, and others as these languages, a great deal more remains 
probable, it is not intended to minimize, to be recorded. 
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0. General remarks 

1. Obstruents 

2. Conditioned changes 
3. Mixed clusters 

4. Sonorants 

5. Conditioned changes 
6. Glottal stop 

7. The vowels 

8. Accent and tone 

9. Geographic location 


0. Though modern varieties of Zapotec 
differ considerably in their consonant sys- 
tems, they all agree in showing some sort 
of weak-strong contrast among obstruents. 
In the sibilants there are typically strong 
voiceless fricatives contrasting with weak 
ones, which are commonly but not neces- 
sarily voiced; we find in different dialects 
s:Z, 8:%, @:d. Other pairs involve a strong 
voiceless stop or affricate against either a 
weak stop or a weak spirant, as p:b, t:d, 
k:g, &,j. Sets of three have been developed 
in the dialect of Ixtlan, partly as the result 
of Spanish borrowings, including p:F:b, 
k:x:g, t:@:d, &:5:%, and the incomplete 
set c:s (phonemes found only in Spanish 
borrowings are in small capitals). Note 
that Ixtlan b d g are fricatives. Cuixtla 
b d g are sometimes affricate in initial 
position but always fricative in non-initial, 
and. the same is evidently true of zs 6.! 


1 The material used in this paper was originally 
brought together in 1941 during the preparation of 
a chapter on the Zapotec languages for a projected 
work of the Institute of Social Studies of the 
University of Mexico under the direction of Lucio 
Mendiete y Nufiez. Vocabularies and paradigms 
were taken down by the writer himself from a 
number of Zapotec speakers and in addition a 
vocabulary from Yatzachi el Bajo was supplied by 
Otis and Mary Leal and another on Tehuantepec 
by E. R. Valdivieso. Cuixtla and Chatino words 
were taken from Jaime de Angulo and L. S. 


Many Spanish words have been adopted 
into all the Zapotec dialects and the sounds 
have been fitted into the Zapotec scheme. 
Indeed they have bolstered the weak-strong 
contrast, since the strong stops p t k are 
not very common in original native ele- 
ments and have become much more so by 
the addition of Spanish words. (Inci- 
dentally, Spanish s is taken over in some 
dialects as z or 2, that is, as a weak rather 
than strong spirant.) Nevertheless, his- 
torical and internal evidence show that the 
weak-strong dichotomy existed before the 
coming of Spanish-speaking people. 

It is interesting that this contrast, which 
occurs in all the varied dialects? of modern 
Zapotec and which dates back at least 
several centuries, seems not to be an original 
feature of Proto-Zapotec. Instead the weak 
consonants represent the normal develop- 
ment from simple original consonants, and 
the strong ones usually stem from original 
consonant groups. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by the situation in the related Cha- 





Freeland, The Zapotekan Linguistic Group, IJAL 
8.113-20 (1934). The recordings in the last source 
have been reinterpreted phonemically as well as 
possible on the basis of internal evidence; the 
original spelling is not given here but can readily 
be found in the place mentioned. One detail in 
the Yatzachi recordings has been reinterpreted, 
namely unaccented a is taken to be a positional 
variant of e; whether this is correct or not does not 
essentially effect the theory of historic develop- 
ment as discussed here. Tones were not included 
in the Yatzachi record. The present author is 
responsible for the tones recorded for Tehuantepec 
as well as for Ixtlan. 

The kind help of Valdivieso, of the Leals, of 
Perez of Ixtlan and a number of other native 
Zapotecs is gratefully acknowledged. 

2 Though it is convenient to speak of ‘dialects’ 
throughout this study, the main divisions of 
Zapotec are actually divergent enough to be 
classed as separate languages. 
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tino language, which has only one type of 
obstruent. On the other hand, the present 
Zapotec dichotomy agrees with the unre- 
lated or only very distantly related Mixtec 
and other neighboring languages to the west 
and north of the Zapotec region. These 
facts suggest the importance of the weak- 
strong contrast in probing the prehistory 
of languages and groups in the Oaxaca 
region. Evidently Mixtec and Zapotec 
were not in geographic contiguity before 
Proto-Zapotec times but have since had a 
long period of close contact. 

Towards the solution of such problems, 
the present paper sets forth some prelimi- 
nary conclusions about the phonemic struc- 
ture of Proto-Zapotec. Since no adequate 
phonemically-controlled survey of Zapotec 
dialects has as yet been made, it is con- 
venient to base our study on a small sam- 
pling of materials from selected representa- 
tive dialects: Ixtlan, Yatzachi el Bajo, 
Tehuantepec and, when the needed form is 
available, Cuixtla. These correspond to 
main divisions of Zapotec: Sierra de Juarez, 
Sierra de Villa Alta, Valley-Isthmus, and 
Miahuatlan. Geographically these are 
northwest, northeast, central and south, 
respectively. The Valley-Isthmus division 
covers the greatest amount of territory.* 


1. The stops and spirants of Proto-Za- 
potec evidently were p, k, t, é, s, 8. They 
were found only in syllable initial, either 
alone or in groups of two. Evidence to be 
discussed later (§3), suggests that the clus- 
ters must have once been varied, but the 
bulk of ordinary comparisons seem to indi- 
cate geminates (pp, kk, tt, té, ss, 88) to 
have been the principal type. The manner 
in which the modern weak-strong contrasts 
arose can be seen from the summary of 
main developments given at the end of this 
paragraph. After the assumed Proto-Zapo- 
tec phoneme, phonemes from the daughter 
dialects are given in order: the Ixtlan, the 


3See the map given by Angulo and Freeland, 
IJAL 8.37 (1934). . 
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Yatzachi, the Tehuantepec, the Cuixtla. 
Parentheses in Ixtlan clusters, such as (p)p, 
are to show that the reflex in word initial is 
simple and in medial position geminate. 
In Ixtlan b d g are always spirants; in 
Cuixtla they are spirants after vowels, 
stops after nasals, probably affricates in 
initial position. In Cuixtla, 6 and s vary 
between affricate in initial to spirant in non- 
initial position. There is no actual example 
showing the Cuixtla reflex of original t, but, 
by noting that *é > z while *té > s and 
*tt > 0, it may be reasonably guessed that 
Proto-Zapotec *t became Cuixtla d (weak 
dental spirant). 

*p > b, b, b, b; *pp > (p)p, p, Pp, DP; 
*t > t, d,d, d(?); *tt > (t)t, t, t, 0;*s > d, 
z, 8, t; *ss > (0)0, 8, 8, t; *8 > 2, 2, 8 3; 
*83 > (s)s, s, 8,8; *¢ > c, %,j, z; *té > (te, 
8, ¢,s; *k > g, g, g, g; *kk > (k)k, k,k, k. 

In many cases, the modern weak-strong 
contrast simply reflects the old relation 
between single consonant and geminate 
group. However, it does not always hap- 
pen thus. Ixtlan retains the geminate 
groups in medial position. In initial posi- 
tion, t and tt and é and té fall together in 
Ix. In Tehuantepec, *S and *SS fell to- 
gether completely. Likewise *s and “*ss 
fall together in Cuixtla t. A t:d contrast 
arises in Ix. through the dentalization of s, 
which appears as the weak member of the 
pair. Something similar happens in Cu. 
except that the reflex of *s (and *ss) is 
strong and that of *t is weak. 

In the following examples of normal 
correspondences, the forms from the control 
dialects are listed in order followed by a 
reconstruction. In addition, the Chatino 


is given when it is known and comparable. 


Initial *p: 1. bé?, be?, bi wind: *pé?. 2. 
békkii?, beko?, biku? dog: *pé?kki?. 3. 
bii?, byo?, b&é?6 moon: *pé?6; Chat. ko 
(= kwd, and kw from *p, as in 6, 7, 18, 19, 
20, 82). 4. beré?, bje?, birf ant: *peré?. 
5. bélé?, bele?, bé?la meat: *péa?ld. 6. 
bell4, bet, bé?nda snake: *pé?nl4; Chat. 
kwindé. 7. bélla, bet (ya?a), béndé fish: 
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*pénlé; Chat. kwla. 8. bélia, belyw, balé 
star: *pélyé. 9. bélla, —, béle flame: 
*pélya. 10. bia, beyw cloud: *péyo. 11. 
bédu, —, bizu bee: *pésu. 12. bé6@u, bso 
adobe: *péssu, *pessti. 13. begiéa?, bgose? 
spindle: *pekissa?. Medial *p: 14. tiubi 
or ti, to, tabi, ib one: *ttiipi, ttu. 165. 
gibi, zib-, Sibi knee: *Sipi. 16. tibi?, dobe?, 
di?bi? feather: *ti?pi?. 17. ubicé, bwid, 
gubija sun: *wupit4; Chat. wéé. 

Medial *pp: 18. éupp4, éope, éipa, 
éép two: *ttyipp4; Chat. tkwa. 19. tappa; 
tap, tapa, Appa four: *ttappa; Chat. hakwé. 
20. sdppi?, sop, S0?pa, sdpé six: *S8O?ppé 
(the Ix. final has perhaps been modified to 
conform with five and eight); Chat. skwa. 

Initial *k: 21. gazu?, geye?, ga?yu, gay4 
five: *ka?yi; Chat. tk?yi. 22. g&ci, gaza, 
gajé, gaza seven: *kAcé; Chat. kti. 23. ga, 
ga, ga?, ye7i nine: *ka?, *ke?i; Chat. ka. 
24. gdllid, galye, gandé twenty: *kanly4; 
Chat. kla. Medial *k: 25.- udga, wage, 
uaga ral: *waka. 
ear: *naka, tidka. Also 13. 

Initial *kk: 27. kuf, kwa, kiba dough: 
*kkipa. Medial *kk: 28. ikkia, yity-, ike, 
yek head: *yikkya; Chat. ké. Also 2. 

Initial *t: 29. té, de, dé ashes: *té. 30. 
té?a, da?a, da?a mat: *té?a. 31. tu, do, 
dé’a rope: *t0?a. 32. tid?, dwa?, ddbé 
maguey: “i6pd?. Also 16. Medial *t: 33. 
déte?, zede?, zidi sali: *séte?. 34. Zéti, 
yid, gidi skin: *kéti. 36. lasté? (< *lacté?), 
laZdawa?-, lajidd heart: *latitaw4?. 

Initial *tt: see 14, 19. Medial *tt: 36. 
citta, Zit, lita bone: *titta. 37. 2éttu, yit, 
gitu squash: *kéttu. 38. étta, yet, gdta, 
yet tortilla: *yétta; Chat. ytha. 

Initial *¢: 39. cila, Zil, jid comal (earthen- 
ware pan): Gila. 40. cimm{, Zome, Jimmi 
basket: *éinpi. 41. cf, Za, ji day: *é4, &. 
Also 36. Medial *é: 42. ltici?, Loza?-, 
ldoji tongue: *Nddi?. 43. zici?, zize?, Sifi 
milk, breasts: *Siti?. Also 17, 22, 35. 

Initial *té: 44. ciinnd, Sone, é6n4, sdén 
[ts-] three: *téénn4; Chat. sné. 46. cl, Si, 
&i?, zi?i [dz-] ten: *tdi?, di?i; Chat. tih. 46. 
cinu’, Sino?o, éi?iiu fifteen: *téi?nu, téinu?u 


26. naga, nag-, diaga 
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(evidently contains the word for fen); 
Chat. ?nyi. Medial *té: 47. {tca?, yide?, 
gita hair: *yitéa?. 48. ftci, yiSe, gi?%s 
metate: *yi?téé. 49. citci, Syis, na-kidi? 
white: *kéi?téi?. 

Initial *s: 60. d&, za, za fat: *s&. 61. 
dina?, palm, zifia palm tree: *sina?. 62. da, 
za, bi-zd?a, ta? beans: *sf?a. Also 33. 
Medial *s: 53. néda, nez, néza road: *nésa. 
54. sidi, sa?, bisdze father: *pSdse, S8a?; 
Chat. sti. 55. Zida, iz, iza year: *kisa, 
isa. Also 11. 

Initial *ss: 56. 6ii?, syo? (in Sia 6ii?, 
yeyw syo? downpour): *ssiyi?. Medial *ss: 
57. ind4, nis, nisa, nit water: *nissé, yins& 
(< *yinssi < *yi-niss4); Chat. ty?4&. 58. 
600a, yes lightning: *yéssa. Also 12, 13. 
(Note, in 54 and 57, that *s > Chat. t, just 
as in Cuixtla. Chat. s corresponds to Zapo- 
tec *5.) 

Initial *S: 59. gia? (tone ?), zwa?, Sdbé, 
zuba maize: *S8ipd4?. 60. zia?, zige?, siga 
jicara: *Sika?. 61. zil4? (< *zila?4), zite?, 
81474 cotton: *Sill4?4. 62. —, za?, Saba 
clothing: Sapa?. 63. zi?ni, bi?éya?, sini 
son: *Si?ni, pi?téya?. 64. zina?, zino?-, 
817i, sin nose: *Si?na, S{?i; Chat. sjhyéh. 65. 
gina, zNa, Sifid red: *Sinnd. Also 15, 43. 
Medial *8: 66. lizu, loz-, lsu beard: *1i3d. 
67. Zizi, yiz, gi8i grass: *ki3i. 

Initial *S8: 68. simni?, son?, Sdnti eight: 
*33énni?. Also 20. No medial examples. 


2. There are a few departures from the 
main developments treated so far. They 
include palatalization of original *k before 
front vowels and before *y, loss of medial 
stops between certain vowel sequences, 
nasalization of *p through the influence of 
another nasal in the same word. The con- 
ditions under which these modifications 
take place are for the most part definable. 
Where irregularities appear, they may be due 
to inadequacies in our formulations, to in- 
ter-dialect influences, to the existence of 
divergent original forms. 

Before front vowels, original *k gives % 
in Ixtlan, y in Yatzachi and Cuixtla, but 
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the development in Tehuantepec is the 
same (g) as in other positions: 69. 2{?, yi’, 
gi fire: *ki?; Chat. ki. 70. Zina?, yin?, gi?fia 
chile pepper: *ki?na. 71. Zél4, yel, gdla 
field: *kelé. 72. 2614, yel, géla (gida) 
sandal: *kéla. 73. Zéci, yes, giji village: 
*kéti, kétti. 74. tela, Se?ere, gd?la night: 
*ké?la, tée?ella (Note that the Yatzachi 
form is not a simple cognate of the other 
two). Also 34, 37, 67.. The only Cuixtla 
example based on *k before front vowel is 23. 

‘The correspondence 8:y:g:k may repre- 
sent original *kk before front vowels: 76. 
Ma, yey, gie, kié stone: *kkéya;Chat.ké. 76. 
Sia, yey, gid? flower: *kké?ya. TT. 36, yaw, 
gi?gu? river: *kké?wu?; Chat. édki. 

A single example so far seems to show 
Yatzachi éy for medial *kky (see 28), but 
. there is no change in the *kk in the other 
dialects. 

Our material indicates that medial *p 
was retained between high vowels in se- 
quences like ipi and *upi (14, 15, 16, 17) but 
was lost in the sequences *upa or *opa (27, 
32, 59) in Ixtlan and Yatzachi. For *apa, 
there is only one example (62), also indicat- 
ing loss of the medial consonant at least in 
Yatzachi. 

Intervocalic *k is lost in Ixtlan when the 
words ends in glottal stop: 78. 147, lage?, 
ban-daga leaf: *l4ka?. 79. sd?, zoga?-, bi- 
Sdgd nail, claw: *psikd?. Also 60 (*Sika?). 
Two examples (25, 26) show retention of *k 
in *aka. The next example seems to show 
loss in Ixtlan: 24, yag, yaga stick, tree. 
However, Ix. has another form Zaguagé for 
firewood, which suggests an original com- 
pound *%aga-u4gé4. The word #& may 
therefore be a distinct form and the real 
comparison: 80. Zag-, yag, yaga stick, tree, 
wood: *yaka; Chat. yak. 

An original *p becomes m in the dialect 


of Cuixtla if there is a nasal anywhere in . 


the word: 81. bénné?, bene?, binni, mén 
person: *pénné?; Chat. né?. 82. becina?, 
b4i?n (yise?), bijifia?, mzin deer: *pedéi?na?; 
Chat. kwinyé. Since we have no evidence 
that necessarily points to an *m in Proto- 
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Zapotec, we have to assume a secondary 
development of mm from *np in cases like 40 
(*éGnpi), even though mm or m is found in 
all the dialects. 

The correspondence &:&:é:é is found in 
only one case, number 18. An original 
cluster is implied by the fact that all the 
dialects have a strong consonant as the re- 
flex. It cannot be *té because that would 
give c in Ixtlan, 8 in Yatzachi, s in Cuixtla. 
We suggest the reconstruction *tty on the 
basis of the form typ recorded by Angulo 
and Freeland for the dialect of Teotitlan, 
IJAL 8.113 (1934). 


3. Word comparisons between the dia- 
lects seem to indicate that most original 
obstruent clusters were geminate. How- 
ever, it is likely that many of them began as 
mixed clusters and were assimilated into 
geminates; that is, such a form as *étta 
(36) could have come from an earlier *¢ikta. 
The process might even have taken place 
after the Proto-Zapotec period. It could 
have begun in one of the dialects and then 
spread to the others. 

The inference that the prototype of the 
modern strong consonants were clusters is 
based on the evidence for mixed clusters. 
If there were no mixed groups, one might 
well deduce that the strong consonants were 
original. However, the theory is supported 
by those mixed clusters that occur—though 
the number contained in the present study 
is small—and also by the evidence of internal 
morphologic processes by which mixed clus- 
ters must have been formed in an earlier 
epoch. 

We offer a few verb forms from Tehuan- 
tepec which give some idea of the morpho- 
logic combinations. The first form shows 
the infinitive, the second the future: 

rak4, gaké to do; riga?4, ka?4& lo empty; 
rigo’b4, ko?b& to smoke; ribié, kué to feel; 
riba’n4, koa?n& to steal; ridindé, tindé to 
fight. ; 

The infinitive prefix is evidently r- before 
vowels (to do) and ri- before consonants. 
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The future prefix is g- or, in Proto-Zapotec 
terms, *k-. It combined with initial *k of 
the stem to give *kk, whose reflex in Te. is 
k, as in to empvy and to smoke. An original 
*kt combination first became *tt and then 
Te. t, as in to fight. Original *kp, as in 
to feel and to steal, evidently developed first 
to *kw and finally to ko or ku according to 
the following vowel. 

Several comparisons included in our study, 
and still others that have not been included, 
could not have come from geminate clusters 
and must be assumed to have always had 
mixed clusters. Thus, the correspondence 
zd: ss:8 (92) evidently derives from an 
original *Ss. In examples 79 and 54, Ix. s 
must come from a cluster, whose nature is 
suggested by the corresponding bis- in Te.; 
perhaps we have original *pS, which de- 
veloped an inserted vowel in Te. The 
correspondence ¢é:Sy:k (49) may be from 
*ké which became *té, *ék, and *kk in early 
stages of the respective languages and then 
developed in the regular way for such clus- 
ters in each one; note the *k becomes y in 
Ya., as is regular in that dialect before front 
vowels. We have to assume original *np 
in 40, *ns in 57, *Sn in 93, *tty in 18, *nl in 
6, 7, 24, and 89. Thus, in sum, while early 
stages of Zapotec tended to favor geminates, 
these were never the exclusive type, and 
mixed clusters may well have been typical 
of Proto-Zapotec. 


4. Proto-Zapotec evidently had two liq- 
uids (r, 1), one nasal (n) and perhaps two 
semiconsonants (y, w). The modern lan- 
guages all have an m but, aside from Spanish 
borrowings, it tends to be rare and would 
seem to have arisen by secondary processes: 
in the cluster *np, assumed in 40, and by 
nasalization of *p in response to an *n else- 
where in the word, as in 81 and 82. It is 
not absolutely clear that there were con- 
sonantic *y and *w in contrast to the corre- 
sponding vowels. Modern Yatzachi defi- 
nitely has them, as is seen in a word like 
beyw cloud (10) with a non-syllabic w in a 
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position where a vowel would form a sep- 
arate syllable (actually this w seems to come 
from a vowel). Ixtlan and Tehuantepec 
show no such contrasts, and the non-syllabic 
sounds may be treated as positional variants 
of the vowel phonemes. It is impossible to 
decide as yet for one or the other analysis in 
Proto-Zapotec. We deal here tentatively in 
terms of *y and *w as independent phonemes 
because it is convenient, but do not hold this 
treatment to be proved. 

The main developments from the original 
sonorant consonants, including a few typical 
clusters, is as follows: 

% > 2h t> 1144R >. Oy; 
*nl > (D1, Lu, nd; *n > n, n,n; *nn > (n)n, 
N,n;*y > 4, y,i;*w > u, w, u. 

Departures from these correspondences, 
discussed in §5, affect mostly *y and *w, 
which may be lost or modified according to 
position. Also *1 is lost in a sequence *ila 
and *n is palatalized in certain combinations 
in Tehuantepec. 

Initial *r: 83. ré?e, je?e, ri?i water jar: 
*ré?i. 84. réni, jen, rini blood: *réni. 86. 
ri?a, jwa?-, rua? mouth: *ri?a; Chat. tdwéh. 
Medial *r: 86. lari?, laje?, lari cloth: *lari?. 
Also 4. 

Initial *1: 87. 16, ylaw-, ld eye: *lawu, ke- 
lawu; Chat. *ké-ldh. Also 35, 66, 78, 86. 
Medial *1: 5, 71, 72, 74. 

Initial *Il: 88. laza?, Ley-, laya dooth: 
*llaya?. Also 42. Medial *ll in 61, but 
with simplification in Ixtlan connected with 
the position of the accent. 

Initial *nl: 89. lé%e, Li?-, nda?ni belly: 
*nli?a, nla?’ni. Medial *nl:6,7,24. Foran 
instance that may show *nl resulting from 
morphologic combination, see the Te. in 78. 

Initial *n: 90. n4?, na?-, nd?, yd? hand: 
*n4?, y4?; Chat. ya? (conceivably, the Cu. is 
a borrowing from Chatino). Also 26, 53, 
59. Medial *n: 63, 64, 84. 

Examples of *nn are only medial: 44, 81. 
See also 68 and the explanation offered in §5. 

The simple development of *y, as shown 
in the summary of main developments, is 
found only in contact with back vowels. 
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Initial *y before back vowels: 91. 20, yo, 
yu earth: *y; Chat.lyu?. Also80. Medial 
*y between back vowels: 21, 88. 

The consonant *w was not common. 
Example 25 is the only one we have listed 
in which it appears apart from conditions 
that modify its development. 


5. Divergent development of sonorants 
in one or another dialect took place in re- 
sponse to certain vowels preceding and 
following. 

Original *1 in the sequence *ila was lost 
in Tehuantepec: 92. rozdila, ssil, rusi(-rini) 
breakfast: *rawu-ssila (Te. rusi- from *risia 
with final vowel lost in compound). Also 
39, 61. 

Original *n was palatalized in Te. when 
preceded by *i and followed by a back vowel: 
46, 51, 64, 70, 82. A similar development 
takes place for the group *Sn and also for 
initial *n before original *i: 93. sn4?, zna?-, 
fia?4 mother: *8n4?4; Chat. 3?4. 94. ni?4, 
ni?-, ié?e, ni foot: *ni?4; Chat. ygh. But the 
medial sequence *ini does not give fi, to 
judge from 63. 

Single n instead of expected nn in the Ix. 
for 64 may be related to the fact that the 
accent follows the presumed original *nn. 
Single 1 is found instead of Il under compa- 
rable conditionsin61. 

Weak | is found instead of strong 1 in the 
Yatz. for 24. This may be due to the con- 
sonant cluster. That is, perhaps *Ly was 
changed to *ly. Weak n for expected n in 
the Ya. of 68 may be due to a similar cause 
except that the cluster was subsequently 
simplified. That is *onnu? > *onw? > 
*onw? > on?. 

Before front vowels, *y was lost in Ix. 
and strengthened to g in Tehuantepec, giving 
the correspondence zero:y:g:y as seen in 
38, 47, 48, 58 (the last without Te. cognate). 
Example 28 differs in having Te. ike for 
expected *gike, but this is probably a 
secondary dissimilation or a dialect bor- 
rowing. 

After front vowels and before back ones, 
15 * 
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*y was lost in Ix. and Te., but preserved as 
y in Yatzachi: 10, 75, 76. Where the 
phoneme came to be the second consonant 
of an initial cluster, it was kept as y; thus, 
syo? from *ssiyti? in 56, as against yey from 
*kkéya in 75. 

An older initial *yl may be the basis for 
ylin Ya. -ylaw- eye (87). 

Ya. ly for medial *ly or *lly is indicated 
by 8 and 24. The reflex of the *y in Ix. 1s i. 
In Te., it shows itself in a modification of the 
following vowel. Example 9 seems to show 
that the sequence *ely gives ella in Ix. If 
this is true then 8 cannot have original *elya 
and it has therefore, taking into account also 
the Ya. reflex elyw, been reconstructed 
*elyo. Compare 10, with Ix. ia correspond- 
ing to Ya. ew, reconstructed *eyo. 

Two examples, 17 and 77, show Te. gu for 
what must have been original *wu. Ix. 
loses the w and Ya. retains it, thus parallel- 
ing the development of *yi. 

The sequences *awu and *awa and *ewu 
give o in Ixtlan, as seen in 87, 35, and 77. 
In Te., *awu gives u but awa gives 0; *ewu 
is not contracted and ends up as igu. 


6. The glottal stop in Zapotec is a con- 
sonant apart. It occurs only in syllable- 
final and in the position between vowels. 
It was very common in Proto-Zapotec, being 
found in almost half of the words recon- 
structed in this paper. It is noteworthy too 
that this is the only glottal phoneme; there 
is nowhere any suggestion of the present or 
former existence of an h. 

All present-day dialects of Zapotec have a 
glottal stop. However, many original cases 
were lost in one or another dialect, and, 
under certain conditions, it was shifted from 
a medial to a final syllable. The rules gov- 
erning these changes are so varied in the 
different dialects that there are few cognate 
sets in which the dialectal forms all have a 
glottal stop in the same position. In dis- 
cussing the cases, we have to distinguish five 
characteristic positions: in a final accented 
syllable, intervocalic between the last two 
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vowels of a word, final in a word accented 
on the penult, in an accented penult, paired 
or occurring both after the accented penult 
and final. 

In Tehuantepec, the first of two glottal 
stops in one word was lost before an original 
consonant éluster in biku? dog from *pé?kkt? 
(2). The same thing seems to be true of 
simple *n in bijifia? deer from *peci?na? (82). 
Otherwise both were preserved: dv?bi? 
feather from *ti?pi? (16) and also77._ Word- 
final glottal stop after penultimate accent 
was lost in Tehuantepec: lari?, laje?, lari 
cloth from *lari? (86) and also 13, 32, 42, 43, 
47, 51, 56, 59, 60, 62, 68, 78, 79, 81, 86, 88. 
In accented final, glottal stop was lost after 
original high tone: beré?, bje?, biri ant from 
*peré? (4) and also 1, 35,68. This rule does 
not apply to such words as hand (90) and 
mother (93) whose normal usage is with 
possessive suffixes following the root. Nei- 
ther does it apply after other tones than 
high, as gd, ga, gi? nine from *k&? (23) and 
also 45. 

In Ixtlan and Yatzachi, a glottal shift took 
place by which a glottal stop in the penult 
was displaced to the end of the word. Thus, 
béla?, bele?, bé?la meat from *pé?l4 (5) and 
also 16, 20, 21, 46, 70. Such words can be 
readily identified because this is a position 
in which Tehuantepec keeps the glottal stop 
in its original place. In words with two 
glottal stops, only one remained in Ixtlan 
and Yatzachi: tibi?, dobe?, du?bi? feather 
from *ti?pi? (16). 

By another set of changes, glottal stop was 
lost in Ixtlan and Yatzachi after original 
rising or falling tone. This happened in 
original monosyllables and in bisyllabic 
words with intervocalic glottal stop preceded 
by rising tone: g4, ga, ga? nine from *ka&? 
(23); ti, do, d6?a rope from *t0?a (31); and 
in like manner also 45, 52. Two glottal 
stops are lost after rising tone in 80, yaw, 
gi?gu? river from *kké?wu? (77). Since in 


Ixtlan rising tone is limited to monosyllables 
and falling tone also has a number of special 
limitations, we can assume original inflected 
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tones in certain forms which have lost glottal 
stops in Ixtlan and Yatzachi, even when 
they no longer contain inflected tones. 
Thus bélla, bet, bé?nda snake from *pé?nlé 
(6); Zéla, —, ge?la night from *ké?la (74); 
Sia, yey, gid? flower from *kké?ya (76); itef, 
yise, gi?ti metate from *yi?t&%é (48); citci, 
Syis, na-kiti? while from *kéi?téi? (49); 
békku?, beko?, biku? dog from *pé?kki? (2). 
The limited evidence we have so far suggests 
that two glottal stops could be lost if the 
tonal pattern was rising accent followed by 
low final syllable (49, 77). With other pat- 
terns only the ? in the accented syllable itself 
was lost, thus with rising-high in 2. 


7. Proto-Zapotec evidently had five vow- 
els, whose main development in accented 
syllables was as follows: 

*| >i,i,i,1;*e > e,e,e,e;*a > a,a,a,a; 
*o > u, 0, 0, 0; *u >u, 0, u, o. 

Note that original *o and *u are kept 
apart only in Tehuantepec. Yatzachi has a 
four-vowel system. Ixtlan, though it re- 
duced the original five vowels to four, still 
has a five vowcl system because new in- 
stances of o have developed out of certain 
contractions. 

Examples of *i and *a are too numerous 
and too clear to require special illustration. 
But for the remaining vowels the evidence is 
either limited to begin with or is obscured by 
secondary developments. Original *e ap- 
pearing as e in all the dialects is seen in 6, 7, 
29, 38, 53, 71, 72. Original *o: 20, 31, 32, 
44, 68. Original *u: 8, 16, 18, 27, 40, 42, 
59, 66, 79, 91. Proof for the contrast of *o 
and *u has to be taken from Tehuantepec, 
for example, débé maguey (32) against sdba 
maize (59). 

Final *e?, accented and unaccented, 
changed to i in Tehuantepec: accented bi 
wind from *pé? (1) and zidi salt from *séte? 
(33) and also 81. Original *e also developed 
to Te. i if the following syllable contained i, 
either primary or developed from *e?; thus 
rini blood from réni (84) and also 34, 73, 83, 
4, 81. This also happened if there was a u 
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in the following syllable; thus bizu bee from 
*pésu (11) and also 2,37. The same process 
occurred in Yatzachi under the very limited 
condition of a preceding y (from *k), as in 
yid skin from *keti (34) and yit squash from 
*kéttu (37). 

Unaccented *e remained in Te. when it 
was not followed by a glottal stop, but 
changed to i in Ix. in exactly the same condi- 
tions. Thus itci, yise, gi?éé metaie from 
*yi?téé (48) and also 22, 54. The sequence 
*e?i changed to e?e in Ix. ré?e jar (83). 

The sequence *ay became ey in Yatzachi: 
geye? five from *ka?yd or *ka?yé (21), Ley- 
tooth from *llay -(88). The sequence *ya, if 
unaccented, became e in Tehuantepec: 
gallid, galye, gandé twenty from *kanlyd 
(24) and also 9, 28, 75, 76. Unaccented *yo 
is assumed for the correspondence ia: yw: e 
- in 8 and 10. 

Ixtlan o developed from *awa (35), *awu 
(87) and ewu (77). In Te., the first of these 
gave o, the second u, while the third re- 
mained uncontracted in the form egu. In 
Yatzachi all three sequences appear as aw. 

When an intervocalic consonant was lost 
or moved out of that position (as happened 
with ?), vowel sequences resulted in Ix. and 
Te. This process produced ia, iu, ua in 
Ixtlan, ie and ua in Tehuantepec. In 
Yatzachi, the result was y or w plus vowel. 
Note that either e or i in first position could 
produce i, Ya. y; either o or u could produce 
u, w. To illustrate: bid?, byo?, bé?6 moon 
from *pé?é6 (3), Sia, yey, gié sfone from 
*kkéya (75), tid?, dwa?, ddb4 maguey from 
*tépa? (32). See also 10, 27, 59, 76, 85. 
When two like vowels came together, the 
result was a single vowel, as Ix. 14? leaf from 
*]4ka? (78) or Yatz. za? clothing from *SApa? 
(62). A simple vowel is found in Ix. si? 
claw from *p30k&? (79) as against ku& dough 
from *kkipa (27). Perhaps the difference 
in tones and the presence of glottal stop ac- 
count for the different treatment. In con- 
tractions resulting from the loss of glottal 
stop after an accented rising tone, it is the 
qualitv of the accented syllable that is re- 
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flected in the final product; thus tii, do, dé?a 
rope from *t0?a (31). 

In Yatzachi, unaccented vowels tended to 
be lost or converted into semi-consonant y 
or w. This does not apply to unaccented 
vowels which received the accent on the 
formation of semiconsonant-vowel _ se- 
quences, like byo? from *bé?6. It applies 
to vowels before the accented syllable in 
bje? from *peré? (4) and also.12, 13, 64, 82. 
In the final syllable when the accent is 
penultimate, the retention or loss of the 
vowel is determined by phonetic conditions 
with respect to the presence or absence of 
glottal stop and the tone pattern of the 
word. Where the vowel is retained, it is 
normally in the form e [a]. However, an 
original *u is retained in the form o in the 
word beko? dog from *pé?kkti (2). 

The vowel is retained in Yatzachi when 
followed by glottal stop, whether one that 
originally followed it or one that came to be 
final as the result of shifting. Thus, dobe? 
feather from *ti?pi? (16), bele? meat from 
*pe?7l4 (5) and also 2, 13, 33, 43, 47, 61, 78, 
81, 86. The vowel is lost despite the pres- 
ence of ? after n in son? eight from *8S8énni? 
(68), yin? chile from *ki?na (70), b2i?n deer 
from *peci?na? (82). There is no loss after 
N (strong nasal) in bene? person from *penn{? 
(81). The case of son? happens to be one 
in which strong N might be expected on the 
basis of the Ixtlan correspondence; however, 
apart from this matter, the treatment is 
consistent with the other cases of weak n. 

The final ‘vowel was also retained in 
Yatzachi when it followed a glottal stop. 
after an accented penult with simple high or 
low tone, as da?a mat from *t4?a (30) and 
Je’e pitcher from *ré?i (83). But a rising 
tone on the accented penult eliminated the 
final vowel along with the glottal stop in 
Ixtlan and Yatzachi both: ti, do, dé?a rope 


from *td?a (31). 


When there was no glottal stop, the final 
vowel was retained in Yatzachi in words 
whose original tone pattern was high-high 
(high-high in Ixtlan, low-high in Tehuan- 
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tepec). Thus, éope two from *ttyappaé (18) 
and also 22, 24, 40, 44, 48. The vowel is 
found to be preserved in one other example, 
wage rai from *waka (25); unless this reten- 
tion is due to some original feature of tone 
not clear at present, it has to be regardeu as 
representing an inter-dialect influence rather 
than a regular development. In all other 
cases, the final vowel was lost, as in Zit bone 
from *éitta (36) and also 6, 7, 17, 19, 20, 34, 
36, 37, 38, 39, 48, 49, 53, 57, 58, 67, 71, 72, 
73, 75, 80, 84, 91. However, a final o was 
converted into w and preserved in this form: 
beyw cloud from *péyo (10), belyw star from 
*pély6 (8). 


8. Zapotec accent falls on the last or 
second last syllable of the word. Tone is 
bound up with accent, affecting the accented 
syllable and the one following it, if there is 
one. Our material on tone is restricted to 
Ixtlan and Tehuantepec, and there has 
hardly been sufficient study even of these 
two. However, it is already possible to 
note some of the principal types of corre- 
spondence between the two dialects and to 
make some preliminary conjectures about 
the tone of Proto-Zapotec. 

The accent has evidently stayed for the 
most part in its original location. Where the 
syllable structure of the word has been 
changed, this has sometimes entailed shifting 
of the position of the accent. Tehuantepec 
vowel sequences of the type ia, ua are mono- 
syllabic with the second vowel as the main 
carrier of the accent and tone. Where these 
sequences result from old bi-syllables, it may 
involve a shift in the position of the accent; 
thus gié stone from *kkéya (75). A similar 
shift took place in Ixtlan evidently only 
when an old falling tone was involved, as in 
kud dough from *kkfpa (27). On longer 
words, the reduction of syllables was accom- 
panied by a shifting of a penultimate accent 
so that the resultant form was still accented 
on the penult and with the same tone as the 
original; thus Ix. fnd4 water from *yi-ns& 
from *yi-nissé (57), Ix. lasté? heart from 
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*lacitawa? (35), Ix. zild? cotton from *zila?4 
from *Sill4?4 (61). Such words are probably 
compounds, and they demonstrate inci- 
dentally that the accent and tone of the 
prior element are lost. 

Modern Ixtlan has four different tones on 
accented final syllables: low, high, rising, 
falling. On accented penults, there are only 
three: low, high, falling. The syllable 
following an accented penult is either low or 
high, but the high never follows the falling. 
There are thus five patterns: low-low, high- 
low, falling-low, high-high, low-high. The 
inflected tones, rising and falling, are never 
found before a glottal stop. Tehuantepec 
has four tone patterns for final accent and 
perhaps only three for penult: low-low, low- 
high, and high-low. However, some of these 
patterns are infrequent. The only common 
types are low for monosyllables, low-low and 
low-high for penult accent. 

On the basis of correspondences between 
Ixtlan and Tehuantepec, we may assume a 
system in Proto-Zapotec like that of modern 
Ixtlan except that the two-syllable patterns 
were complete with eight rather than only 
five possibilities. Also there were no re- 
strictions with regard to following glottal 
stop. Indeed, the loss of glottal stop after 
rising tone gives us the means of reconstruct- 
ing this tone in cases where there is no reflex 
of it in the modern tones themselves. 

To judge from the available evidence, all 
four tones on monosyllables were reduced to 
low tone in Tehuantepec. For an Ixtlan- 
Tehuantepec correspondence of low:low, 
we reconstruct low tone in 16, ld eye except 
that the original form was bisyllabic, *lawu. 
For the correspondence high:low, we recon- 
struct high in bé?, bi wind from *pé? (1) 
and also 69,90. For falling: low, we assume 
falling in té, dé ashes from *té (29) and also 
41, 52, 91. For- rising:low, we assume 
rising in gd, ga? nine from *k&? (23). Our 


evidence so far does not give us the means of 
determining the antecedents of the high, 
rising and falling tones that occur on some 
Tehuantepec monosyllables. 
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We have two cases of final accent in bi- 
syllabic words. For one the cognates in both 
dialects have high tone and for the other 
both have low: beré?, birf ant from *peré? 
(4); zina, Sifia red from *Sinna (66). 

For penult accent, different tonal corre- 
spondences can be explained in terms of 
eight original patterns, provided one also 
takes into account the possibility of diver- 
gent development of the inflected tones con- 
ditioned by the presence of glottal stop. 
Each pattern is shown here by an example: 

(a) tibi?, du?bi? feather: *ti?pi? (16). 
Also 33, 38, 46, 54, 55, 70, 82, 88. 


(b) udga, uaga raz: *waka (25). Also 30, 
36, 37, 47, 60, 63, 75, 83. 
(c) bélla, béle flame: *pélya (9). Also 11, 


15, 27, 28, 34, 39, 43, 51, 53, 67, 72, 73, 84, 86. 

(d-1) Zéla, gé?la night: *ké?la (74). Also 
49, 76. This pattern can be distinguished 
from original low-low, as in (a), only when a 
glottal stop has been lost in Ixtlan by the 
influence of the tone. 

(d-2) 80, gi?gu? river: *kké?wu? (77). 
Also 31, 52. 

(e) bélé?, bé?la meat: *pe?la (5). 
21, 35, 71. 

(f) éGppé, Gdpé two: *ttyippd (18). 
Also 22, 24, 32, 40, 42, 44, 48. 

(g-1) bélla, béndé fish: 
Also 8. 

(g-2) fitei, gi?té metate: *yi?téé (48). 
Shown to be different from (f) by the loss of 
? in Ixtlan. 

(g-3) bénné?, bini person from *pénné? 
(81); bid?, bé?6 moon from *pé?6 (3); zild? 
{earlier *zila?4), Si4?4 cotton from *SillA?4 
(61). 

(h-1) tibi, tdbi one from *ttipi (14) 
and also 17, 19, 57, 66; békku?, biku? dog 
from *pé?kkii? (2). 

(h-2) béll4, bé?nda snake: *pé?nld (6). 

The subdivision of the fourth pattern (d-1 
andd-2) is based on whether the Ixtlan form 
is bisyllabic or monosyllabic. Only in the 
latter case can the rising tone remain as such. 
The subdivision of the seventh pattern is 
based on the presence of glottal stop. If 


Also 6, 


*pénlé (7). 
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there is no glottal stop in the word, original 
falling-high gives falling-low in Ixtlan. If 
there is a preconsonantic glottal stop after 
the first syllable, the Ixtlan has high-high. 
If there is a glottal stop before or after the 
final vowel, the Ixtlan has low-high. In all 
three cases, Tehuantepec has low-high. 
Type h-2 can be distinguished from h-1 in 
that it contains a single glottal stop, as 
against the cases with none or with two. 
The justification of these reconstructions 
is that they are consistent with each other 
and with the treatment of original glottal 
stop. In some cases, the deductions are 
based on altogether too few examples. We 
cannot therefore feel assured that the theory 
could be applied to all other comparisons 
which could be made between these dialects 
and with the tone patterns to be found in the 
remaining dialects. Nevertheless, one al- 
ready sees a great amount of consistency 
running through the correspondences and it 
seems reasonable to suppose that the present 
theory is in some real part along the right 
track. What this and other problems of 
Proto-Zapotec need, is more phonemically 
controlled material on more dialects. 


9. Though our study is still very prelim- 
inary, the points of affinity it shows among 
the four dialects may contain a clue as to the 
original relative location of the prototypes 
of these dialects. 

If we consider the relationship *¢ > 
c:%:J:s, we observe that Ixtlan and Cuixtla 
agree in having simple sibilant reflexes as 
against Yatzachi and Tehuantepec. At the 
same time Ixtlan and Tehuantepec agree in 
having affricates. These relations can be 
shown by rearranging the dialects in two 
dimensions, as follows: 


Ix.c 


Te. J 





Cu. s 


A few other relations of similarity and 
difference are satisfied by the same arrange- 
ment: 


Ya. % 























s o:u 
d zou | o:u 
! 
t ZO | 9) 
Final vowels *y 
+ + 6 | g 
sic | a oe y 





With regard to final vowels, it needs to be 
noted that some dialects of the valley-isth- 
mus division lose them and therein stand 
with Yatzachi and Cuixtla. In other corre- 


spondences than those shown, it is typical 
for one dialect to stand apart from the other 
three. Thus, Te. has & as against z in the 
ovher dialects for original *8. Cuixtla has 
6 for *tt as against t or tt in the other places. 
Ixtlan alone has a strong reflex for *t and 
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*é. Yatzachi is the only one that has re- 
placed original *r. 

In general, then, there is no basis for 
pairing any two of the dialects into a group 
separate from the others. The only special 
affinities suggest a one-time geographic loca- 
tion in the general arrangement shown in the 
simple diagrams above. This arrangement 
is different from what we know in historical 
time. Perhaps we are justified in assuming 
that the linguistic ancestors of the present 
valley-isthmus division of Zapotecs, includ- 
ing Tehuantepec, once lived to the north of 
the Villa Alta mountains (Yatzachi) and to 
the northeast of the Juarez region (Ixtlan). 
The predecessors of the Miahuatec Zapotecs 
(Cuixtla) were in contact with the people of © 
Juarez and Villa Alta. The present valley- 
isthmus people then moved into the valley 
thrusting the Miahuatec people apart from 
the others. 
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1. Greetings 
2. Titles used with greetings 
3. Beseeching title -Zici? 


1. Greetings. The greeting used by all 
men, women, and children throughout all the 
Sierra Zapotec! villages is padiizi?, roughly 
equivalent to English hello. This form is 
used at any and all times of the day when 
seeing a person for the first time of that day. 
When two people part and later in that same 
day see each other again, the word 
civéca?ri?u now we have returned to see each 
other (¢i already, ecari?u so long) is used. 

Although this general greeting is known 
and used by all, each village has its charac- 
teristic greeting, so that throughout the re- 
gion one is immediately known by the way 
he greets another. For example, the form 
used in the neighboring village of Analco is 
padiizi with the change in tone; that used 
in Macuiltianguis is paditiziod. 

In Atepec, from which the material in this 
article is taken, the men say paditzizd* and 
the women say padiiziz66 when greeting 
either one or several of their own sex or of the 
opposite sex. Children use the form used 
by the women. 


1 The Sierra Zapotec, numbering around 20,000, 
are located near the center of the State of Oaxaca, 
Mexico. This material was received from Hor- 
tensia Hernandez, a young woman 23 years of age. 
She is a native of the village of Atepec and is also 
a school teacher; she has a good command of both 
Zapotec and Spanish. This study of the forms of 
addresses used in the village of Atepec has been 
made under the auspices of the Summer Institute 
of Linguistics. 

2 Sierra Zapotec has the following phonemes: 
consonants, p, t, k, kw, ?, c,é,f, v, 0, 3,8, 8, 2, 2, x, 
y, m, n, 1, #, r, w; vowels, i, i, e, a, 4, 0, u, Y; tone 
levels: high (’), mid (unmarked), and low (*). 
The stress falls on the penult of the noun stem. 

3In rapid speech, patidzizd becomes padidzid. 


2. Titles used with greetings. 

2.1. General titles used with greetings. 
When greeting a woman or a girl without 
using the name of the person, padidzi* nané® 
hello ma’am is used. 

When greeting a man or a boy without 
the use of the name, paditzZi taté® hello sir 
is used. 

When greeting an older man or woman ina 
respectful manner, and the name is not 
known or used, paditizi ?e?nfdla hello older 
person of respect (?e?nfdla is a contraction of 
?enné?yila elderly person of respect) is used. 

Each of the three titles just mentioned 
can also be used as forms of address in con- 
versation. When used in conversation, they 
have the same meaning as when used in 
greeting, described above. An example of 
nané is: yani Sudlu? nan& where do you live 
ma’am? Anexample of tata is: vidn{ rdinlu? 
taté What are you doing sir? An example of 
?e?nidla is: Uta?a kwid?lu? le?e Z0?u %e?nfdla 
come into ine house, old person of respect. 

When the name of the person is included in 
the greeting, the title has a different form. 
When women or children greet or call a 
woman in a respectful way, na’ precedes the 
proper name, and the final vowel of the 
proper name is changed to lengthened oo 
(e.g. jovita > jovitod): padidzi na jovitod 
hello Miss Jovita. When greeting or calling 
a man with respect, ta’ precedes the proper 
name, and the final vowel of the proper name 


4The -%00 and -oo are dropped when proper 
names or titles are used. . 

5 nang and tata are also used when referring to 
the mother and father of another: e.g. vidni l4 
nang ki? lu? what is your mother’s name? 

* See note 5. 

7na& and ta& with the lengthened vowel and 
change in tone are the words used when one is 
addressing his mother and father. 

8 See note 7. 
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is lengthened (e.g. ernesto > ernestod); 
padiizi ta ernestod hello Mr. Ernest. 

When a man greets or calls a woman in a 
respectful manner, na precedes the proper 
name and the final vowel of the proper name 
is changed to lengthened ee: padiizi na 
éspéransée hello, Miss Esperanza. When 
calling a man with respect, ta precedes the 
proper name and the final o > u, and length- 
ened ee is added: padiizi ta ernestuée hello 
Mr. Ernest. Between very close friends and 
relatives, the na and ta before the proper 
name is omitted. : 

In conversations other than greetings with 
padiizi, na and ta are also used to show 
respect when talking or referring to another. 
In such contexts, the final vowel of a 
woman’s or man’s name remains unchanged: 
vidni rité kwid?lu?na jovita How are you, 
Miss Jovita? and vidni runibi ta ernesto 
What is Mr. Ernest doing? (referring to him). 

2.2. Endearing titles used with greetings. 
The words nandté? and tatdté? are affec- 
tionate ways of speaking to or greeting a 
woman or girl or a-man or boy respectively. 
They are used chiefly by women when the 
name of the person is not used but when an 
affectionate manner of speaking is desired. 
Elderly men also use this form in speaking to 
children, and children use it when speaking 
lovingly to their parents. Example as greet- 
ing: padidzi nandté? or padiiZi tataté? hello 
little one. Example as title: vidni rifinlu? 
tataté? what are you doing, sir? 

Men, women, and children use the endear- 
ing word riké® very close friend with their own 
sex or with the opposite sex when there is 
close, intimate friendship. It is used both 
in greeting and in conversation. Husband 
and wife use this term with each other to 


* In the village of Analco, the general word of 
affection for close and intimate friends is vidi?. 
In Macuiltianguis, it is néeka. In Atepec, néeka 
is also an endearing word but is only used for those 
who are darker skinned. 
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express affection. Example as greeting: 
padidzi riké hello close friend. Example as 
title: nil4 ita riké come over here, close friend. 


3. Beseeching title -Zici?. The forms 
nanazici? and tatdzici?, referring respectively 
to the female and male sex, are used only in 
connection with begging for something, 
pleading for pardon, cases of extreme need. 
These expressions are used chiefly by women 
and children. 

When prayers of supplication are said to 
the images of Christ or the Virgin Mary, 
tatazici? and nandZici? respectively are used; 
e.g. veniti?lo veZénlaci?lu? ki?tu? tatazici? 
pardon us, excuse us, dear Father. 

When one swears that he is telling the 
truth, he uses this title; e.g. Zudté nandZici?a 
lavi juzia? really, the virgin Mary knows that 
I did not take tt. 

When a woman has done some wrong and 
the president of the village pronounces a 
penalty of money or a term in jail and she in 
turn pleads for mercy, the term tataZici? is 
used to refer to the president; e.g. vittu 
udaka? vala le’ntée? tatAzici? please don’t do 
anything to me, dear sir. 

Children pleading with their parents may 
use tataZici? with their father or nandjici? 
with their mother for added force; e.g. 
vitturl wée?lu? ?intée? nandZici? please don’t 
spank me, mother dear; and go?dlu? tu 
vestidu kia? Za tataZzici? please buy me a dress, 
hear me, dear father. 

Adults, when asking a favor for some 
medicine or for some urgent request, may use 
this word to enforce it; e.g. ci vitturl medi- 
sind ki?été guné kia? nandZici? don’t you have 
some medicine that you will give me dear 
ma’am? Aliso when there is an argument 
between two adults and one begins to lose 
his temper, the other will try to calm him by 
using this word; e.g. vittu uca?anikia? 
kwid?lu? nandzici? don’t get mad, dear! 


10 Cp. Zilaxici? whole sister (having same par- 
ents), and Zici? mother’s milk. 
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Wituiam Wuairtmant 


0. Introduction 

1. Phoneme inventory 

2. Phonetic and phonological description 
3. Phoneme combinations 

4, Phonological neutralizations 
5. Phoneme changes 

6. Syllabification 

7. Primary and secondary accent 
8. Signs of morpheme junction 
9. Vowel sandhi 

10. Consonant sandhi 

11. Morphophonological changes 
12. Expressive changes 

13. The verbal complex 

14. Positional prefixes 

15.0. Pronominal prefixes 

15.1. With active verbs 

15.2. With passive verbs 

15.3. Indefinite object wa- 

15.4. Reflexive and reciprocal 

16. Directional prefixes 

17. Instrumental prefixes 

18. General plural prefix a- 

19. Order of preverbal elements 
20. Form of verb stems 

21. Stem reduplication 
22. Causative suffix 


0. Ioway is one of-a group of three close 
dialects, Ioway, Oto, and Missouri, which 


' Deceased; the author’s original manuscript, 
listed as Ms 5 in Index to the Franz Boas Collec- 
tion of Materials for American Linguistics, 
Language Monograph 22 (1945), is now in the 
Library of the American Philosophical Society 
where it may be consulted. The last manuscript 
page includes a phrase, ‘Added to the passive . . .’, 
which suggests that a statement on the distribu- 
tion of the suffix -hi had been made; we conclude 
that the manuscript available to us for publication 
is a fragment of a larger manuscript. 

For a somewhat different treatment than that 
accorded to person markers in Section 15 of) this 
paper, see C. F. Voegelin, A Problem in Morpheme 
Alternants and Their Distribution, Lg. 23. No. 3 
(1947). 
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form in reality one single language consistent 
in phonological and morphological structure 
with but slight lexical divergencics. In the 
last. quarter of the last century J. Owen Dor- 
scy of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
recognized the linguistic community of these 
three dialects and named that language the 
Chiwere or Teiwere, a word which we will 
transcribe in our present phonetic system as 
jiwele. This is properly the name for the 
Oto (the Ioway calling themselves Baxoje 
and the Missouri Nitaéi), but being numeri- 
cally the largest of the three groups and 
reportedly having absorbed the Missouri 
branch entirely they perhaps have a good 
claim for giving their name to the whole 
language community. The material con- 
tained in the present study is partly Ioway 
and partly Oto, but an attempt has been 
made to specify each where there are known 
differences. The author spent three months 
in the summer of 1936 at the home of Robert 
Small, an Ioway Indian, and his wife Julia 
Small, an Oto, which was one of the homes 
in the Ioway settlement near Perkins, Okla- 
homa, comprising about 75 Indians. Lin- 
guistically this settlement was as much Oto 
as Ioway, there being no Indian there all of 
whose parents were Ioway. However, there 
were those who claimed to speak Ioway, of 
whom Mr. Small was one, and those who 
claimed to speak Oto, of whom Mrs. Small 
was one, plus a few from other linguistic 
groups. All the traditional tales collected 
by the author were given him by Mrs. Small, 
the last survivor of the Ioway Medecine 
Lodge (ef. William Whitman—The Oto, 
CUCA v. XXVIII, p. xvi, entry J.S.), who 
died in the winter of 1937. These are Oto 
in dialect. The author’s grammatical notes, 
vocabulary lists, and colloquial texts were 
obtained from Mr. Small and are essentially 
Ioway in form. The differences between 
Ioway and Oto seem to be only in the pro- 
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nunciation or form of a few words, and these 
will be noted where known. 

The jiwele language (comprising the Io- 
way, Oto, and Missouri) is of the Siouan 
linguistic family, and those acquainted with 
other Siouan tongues will recognize certain 
common features here. The present study 
is designed to be a purely descriptive gram- 
mar, and hence no comparative and very few 
historical observations will be included, 
though the material is so arranged as to 
bring out common Siouan linguistic char- 
acters. 

The following signs and abbreviations cur- 
rent in linguistic literature will appear in 
this monograph: 

+ indicates the addition or combination 
of phonetic or morphological elements. 

= indicates the equivalence of two sets 
of elements where there has been no change 
in combining the one to give the other. 

> means develops into, becomes, gives, and 
indicates a change or alteration in the direc- 
tion of the point. 

< means from, comes from, develops out of, 
and indicates an altered form analysed back 
into component elements or historical ante- 
cedents. 

~ indicates two phonological variants of 
the same morphological element which alter- 
nate under given circumstances; sign usually 
meais alternating with. 

[ ] in the grammatical discussion or notes 
enclose a phonetic notation which is not 
phonematic; in the body of the texts enclose 
a word, words, or portion of a word, which 
is to be deleted as not being part of the 
original text, that is something which the 
observer noted down but which the inform- 
ant probably didn’t say, such as a repeated 
phrase or sentence. 

< > in the body of the texts enclose a 
word, words, or a part of a word, which in 
the author’s opinion is to be added as part 
of the original text, that is something that 
the informant probably gave but the ob- 
server failed to notice. 

( ) in the translations of the texts enclose 
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passages which have no correspondent in the 
text but were given to the author at the time 
of the analysing of the texts with one of his 
informants. 

* before a word indicates a hypothetically 
reconstructed historical form or ancestor of a 
present-day word; after a word indicates a 
modern form not attested but constructed 
according to existing patterns. 


1. Phoneme inventory: 
stop spirant nasal semivowel liquid 


labial : bpp m Ww 
dental: dtt 806 n l 
palatal: jéé -ss fi yy 
guttural: gkk -xxX jn 
glottal: ? h 
Nasal vowels: 

i, u, 4 


Oral vowels: 
i, U, a, e, O 


2. Phonetic and phonological description: 

There are three stop phonemes in each but 
the glottal position; viz., a lenis which begins 
voiceless and ends voiced and is unaspirated, 
a media which is voiceless throughout and 
aspirated, and a fortis which is glottalized 
but with only moderate pressure. In the 
spirant classes outside the glottal the same 
tripartite phonematic correlation exists, but 
only the dental class is complete since the 
palatal and guttural each lack the lenis 
member. 

The spirants are placed under a heading 
by themselves separate from the stops be- 
cause Ioway possesses the common Siouan 
mechanism (but no longer productive) of 
using the spirants of the respective positions 
from the front of the mouth to the back to 
express increasing degrees of intensity in 
roots signifying breaking and the emitting of 
sounds and noises. ‘The spirant series do not 
all correspond in point of articulation with 
the stop series opposite them in the above 
table. The dental stops are articulated with 
the tip of the tongue against the base of the 
upper teeth, but the dental spirants are inter- 
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dental though with less extrusion of the 
tongue than in the American English th- 
sounds and more like Castillian Spanish z 
and -d-. The palatal stops are a little far- 
ther forward than the English ch- sound in 
that the tip of the tongue touches the base 
of the upper teeth during the contact and 
hold of the stop. The palatal spirants are 
made with the tip of the tongue just behind 
the edge of the lower teeth and the blade of 
the tongue hunched up near the prepalate 
with the air escaping through a slight de- 
pression in the center of the blade and rub- 
bing against the alveolar ridge. This type 
of sibilant occurs in Polish, written 8, in some 
dialects of Dutch and Spanish, and else- 
where. Many of the younger Ioway speak- 
ers replace this prepalatal sibilant with 
alveolar s. By rights the y ought to be the 
lenis phoneme of the palatal spirant series. 
However, the existance of a fortis y puts it 
in a separate category. This y is found only 
in words where it exists beside variants with 
8 and ?, thus: lusige ~ luydge ~ lu?dge 
to fail, be unable, can’t, wasi ~ wayé ~ wari 
(ine) (little), old man. These are the only 
words in which y has yet been recorded. 

The glottal stop and the glottal spirant are 
both full-fledged consonants and can both 
occur in initial, medial and morpheme-final 
position as well as first members of consonant 
clusters (see 3, below). 

The nasals do not require much comment. 
The phoneme p is limited to medial position 
after a nasal vowel. After j the p is pala- 
talized and in the diminutive ending -yjpe 
this p has passed over to the phoneme ffi in 
the speech of Mr. Small, my Ioway inform- 
ant. In the speech of Mrs. Small, my Oto 
informant, the gutteral » remained. In 
Mrs. Small’s speech the p after y was very 
pronouncedly rounded. The fi is the palatal 
fi of Spanish. 

The realization of the phonemes w and y 
is like those of English, viz., as continuants 
without any friction. In the realization of 
the y the affect of the glottal closure is natu- 
rally heard before the continuant; during the 


period of that clogure the tongue is in the 
position for making y. 

The phoneme | constitutes the only liquid 
in loway. Itis produced by a rapid contact 
and withdrawal of the extended tip of the 
tongue against the base of the upper teeth, 
during which contact the air escapes over 
the sides of the tongue. The contact is so 
short and the withdrawal so rapid that be- 
tween vowels and after stops one is apt to 
get the impression of a single-tap r. In ini- 
tial position it may be mistaken for the 
phoneme.3 because of its dental articulation 
and almost stop quality, and after a spirant 
it could be mistaken for d. All these mis- 
taken impressions have been received by the 
present and former observers. However, 
the proof that this phoneme is a lateral exists 
in the fact that it can be prolonged in slow 
pronunciation, when the lateral vibrations 
become clearly perceptible. The voicing of 
this sound starts before the actual articula- 
tion, which in consonant combination gives 
the impression of a slight break or a very 
short 9 before the 1. A transcription like 
b.1, g.1, ete., has been used for a similar con- 
dition in other Siouan dialects, but since this 
realization is automatic, universal, and non- 
phonematic in consonant combinations with 
-1 in Ioway, it will not be further noted in’ 
this grammar or in our texts. 

The vowel phonemes require no special 
description. Although in the vicinity of 
nasal consonants nasal vowels appear most 
frequently, yet oral vowels can be found near 
nasal consonants (mamiifie baby, xlAfij to be 
hungry), and at least one pair of words can 
be found which is distinguished by an oral 
vowel in one and a nasal vowel in the other 
word, viz., niwe leaf and n§we hand. In 
words without nasal consonants many pairs 
can be found distinguished only in this 
fashion fje to gather; je his father; igi to 
Jetch; igi thus; hi to arrive going; h{ fur, hatr, 
etc.). The phoneme q is realized as a nasal- 
ized A (as in English but, such): in accented 
position before p (nape to be in a sitting posi- 
tion and nape do run); before consonant com- 
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bination (n§gwa-naje fierce, terrible); in the 
word big, large, great x4iie (Ioway form) and 
xdje (Oto form), and always in unaccented 
position following the accent (nattidg to pity, 
hjttiga my grandfather, ?4nq he did it and, 
and so always -ng and). 


3. Phoneme combinations. Consonant 
clusters in word-initial and word-medial : 

Stop + stop. (éd):no word-initial exam- 
ple, 4éda (and) then. 

Stop + spirant. (70): ?61i?@u mussel-shell, 
166i armpit; (?s): ?sfke nine, u?sq?sy wrist; 
(?h):-?ha?ha? boo-hoo (sound of crying). 

Stop + semivowel. (dw): udw¢ cat; (gw): 
dé-gwethi turnip, ugwé to enter. 

Stop + liquid. (bl): blége all, giébla ten; 
(gl): glé go back, agl{ plus. 

Spirant + stop. (6g): 6ga to be white, 
bl&ége to be flat; (sd): isd& eye; (sj): sjéda to 
be heavy, m4sje hot weather ; (sg): sgaje to play, 
w6sga, habit; (xd): ibljxdo blackbird; (hd): 
hdé to be discolored, ihdége elbow; (hj): nghje 
heart; (hg): hg& to be white, blahge be flat 
(newer pronunciation for 6g, cf. above). 

Spirant + nasal. (hm): séhma seven; 
(hn): l4hnywe calumet; (hii): -hiie suffix of 
future. f 

Spirant + semivowel. (@w): {@we aze; 
(sw): swgla fo be soft, baswA to cut piece off; 
xw: uxw&fij to fall; (hw): hgjhwa well, well 
(interjection). 

Spirant + liquid. (61): @léje be long, tall, 
wally io spit, roast; (sl): sl4slq to be round, 
s{sla opossum; (xl): xlésge to be empty, 
xAmoxia flower. 

It is possible that when more Ioway mate- 
rial has been collected there will be examples 
of some of those consonant combinations not 
yet attested in initial position. The com- 
binations 7h and hw are attested only in in- 
terjections and onomatopoeic words. It is 
interesting that the loway *h and hw though 
probably extra-phonematic do fill out the 
phonological patterns of the language. The 
combination 6g is in process of being re- 
placed by hg. I encountered a few old Oto 
speakers who used the forms with 6g, but the 
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majority of loway and Oto speakers that I 
heard had only hg. Hamilton on the other 
hand records only @g (in 1848). The com- 
bination xd in ibljxdo blackbird is probably a 
mistake for hd. 

There are very few sequences of vowel 
phonemes in Ioway. Before another mor- 
phological element beginning with a vowel, 
i and j are pronounced shorter than ordi- 
narily and tend to approximate y, while u 
and y tend to approximate w. 

4. Phonological neutralizations. There 
are certain situations in the Ioway language 
when the oppositions that distinguish vari- 
ous phonemes are removed or neutralized. 
The most common is in compound words. 


The next most common is vowel harmony. 


In compounding words the final -e of the 
first stem is commonly dropped and the con- 
sonant immediately preceding this -e under- 
goes certain changes. 

In such circumstances all of the conso- 
nants of the guttural position (g, k, k, x, x, p) 
are replaced by ?: ihd6?-pahj Sharp-Elbows 
< ihddége elbow + p&hj sharp; hjnd?-sipe 
little old woman < hjndge (old) woman + 
sine little; Giij?-00 wild beans < ufijpe bean + 
64 seed; hidyj?-sjpe mouse < hidype mouse, 
rat + sjpe litile; way{?-sdje chicken (Oto 
form) < wayj{pe bird + stije red; m{?-sipe 
duck < mjxe water fowl + sjpe little; 
m{?-6ewe black goose < m{xe water fowl + 
déwe black; w4?-wasdse a brave (Hamilton) < 
w4pe man + wasdse brave; (there are no 
examples of this for k, k, or x). 

There is one example of J being replaced 
by ? in composition before a spirant, viz., 
wadti?@age loose corn derived from wadije 
corn. 

In composition before a stop there is one 
example of x being replaced by h, viz., mfh- 
guke jpe mud-hen < m{xe water fowl + gupe 
to dive + -jpe diminutive ending. 

There is one example of 9 being replaced 
by ? before an added element beginning with 
a vowel, which is not usual: gl4°asgy he mar- 
ried her, it seems = glanasgu. 

In the word téh-gléglede woodpecker (spot- 
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ted) the -h of the first element probably re- 
places some other consonant but the first 
element has not yet been identified with any 
other stem. A number of examples may be 
adduced of various consonant phonemes 
being replaced by h in composition before 
nasals: péhiij-hgaine alcohol < péje fire + ij 
water + hg& white + -jpe diminutive suffix; 
ahaéhnghé he was on it < ahdta on top of + 
nahé he was; dagthfijpe there was nothing 
< dagti(le) what, something +- fijpe to be not, 
have not (it is possible that this is an example 
of the phonomenon mentioned in the next 
paragraph). Other examples of h replacing 
various consonant phonemes are: kihje to 
ight, battle derivative of ki€a to fight, struggle; 
ibth-& ké he’s dying of thirst < ibtide to be 
thirsty + & he is dying + ké particle. 

I have collected a number of examples of 
words in which an h appears when elements 
are added on without there being any expla- 
nation for the presence of thish. There are: 
eglahda he sees his own < a + gla + da 
(verb ad& to see), hjwéglahda we 2 see our 
own ones < hi + wa + a-+ gla + da (and 
so regularly h appears in the verb ad4 after 
the prefix gla-); eglhdqwe to watch, take care 


of (lit: to watch on one’s own) < a + gla +. 


dgwe to wake, watch. The form dagthfijpe 
there was nothing probably belongs here, 
since one would expect it to be compounded 
of dagii + fijpe and not dagile (see under 
Pronouns) + fifge. If the etymology of téh- 
glé-glede woodpecker of t6 blue, color + 
glégleSe spotted, striped given by my in- 
formant (Mr. Small) is to be credited, then 
the h in this word is another case in point. 

One other case of neutralization of a con- 
sonantal phonematic opposition is to be seen 
in the form hjn4?-s}? little old woman where 
the final ? replaces an original p (cf. hjnd4?- 
sije above). 

The instances of neutralization of the op- 
position between vocalic phonemes are all 
of the type that might be termed vocalic 
harmony. The number of these is not very 
large. They are: bé-lthidsgy he threw it, it 
seems < bé to let go + 16 to go + -hi causa- 
16 ; 


tive + -dsgy narrative, evidential; bé-lthi 
he chrew it, hibé-lihj we 2 threw i (but habé- 
léha I threw tt); wéwesdgkenawing they 
tempted us < wawe-; eléglasda thou sees thy 
own < a-lé-gla-sda; welégla?q thou carries 
thy own ones < wa-lé-gla-?a; weléka thou 
tells stories < wa-léka; wéweglawa ho‘ you 
must call us 2 (your own) < waweglawa ho’. 


5. Phoneme changes. In the speech of 
my Oto informant Mrs. Small a tendency to 
replace dental stops by palatals was quite 
pronounced. These can hardly be called 
phonological neutralizations because there 
were no particular or regular conditions 
which produced this replacement. In fact 
these phoneme replacements must be con- 
sidered part of a process of linguistic change 
taking place predominantly in the Oto dia- 
lect and in the same general line in which 
Winnebago has already proceeded much far- 
ther. The following examples come from 
the texts: cijdéipe boy = eiddipe; -jala very = 
-dala; héjale then it is = hédale; c4ij soup = 
téfij; hi¢A4gwa my grandson = hijtdgwa. 


6. Syllabification. In Ioway practically 
every syllable falls into one of the three fol- 
lowing types: V, CV, CCV (where V stands 
for any vowel and C for any consonant pho- 
neme). The only syllables which do not fit 
this pattern are those ending in glottal stop 
(?) orh. As we saw above (4), the syllables 
which end in ? and h occur only in morpheme 
combination. We may therefore take syl- 
lables ending in ? and h as phonological signs 
of morpheme junction. There are a few 
other cases of syllables ending in ?, and these 
can also be taken as signs of morpheme junc- 


tion. These cases are all word-final. In the 


first instance the last syllable of the last 
verb in an interrogative sentence ends in ? 
when the interrogative particle Je’ is omitted, 
that is, in place of this particle; aléhg&? is 
it so? for alé ihg& je’; etc. In the second 
instance the finality sentence-characterizing 
particle 74, used by women, is often reduced 
to ?, thus: é&hidsgy? he killed her, it seems 
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(completion of thought) = éhidsgy 74’ 
(woman telling story). 

Out of this one makes a general rule that 
all syllables end in a vowel, and in certain 
cases a -? or -h is admitted at the point of a 
morpheme junction. 


7. Primary and secondary accent. The 
Ioway language has a free primary accent 
on one of the first two syllables of a word. 
It is of the type of a rather light stress accom- 
panied by slight lengthening of the accented 
vowel. Itis capable of distinguishing other- 
wise identical words, e.g., afi{ he has, 4iij 
I have; wafi{ meat, w4iij he has them; afidsgy 
he had it, it seems, 4fiasgy they said tt, it seems. 
The primary accent is indicated by an acute 
accent mark (‘) over the vowel of the ac- 
cented syllable. There is regularly a shift 
of accent from the first to the second syllable 
of a two syllable stem in word composition 
when there is amalgamation (see below) at 
the point of junction: makdéblasge sternum 
< mégpe (< *mage) + ubldsge; sjttipade 
hips < sfje (< *sjde) + upéée. 

Ioway has two types of secondary accent. 
The first is rhythmically determined by the 
position of the primary accent and falls on 
the third syllable after the one bearing the 
primary accent. Since this accent is not 
capable of characterizing words and is auto- 
matically determined, it is ignored in our 
transcription. The second type of second- 
ary accent is free in position with relation 
to the primary accent. It can fall on any 
syllable following the one bearing the pri- 
mary stress. It is indicated here by a grave 
accent mark (‘) over the vowel of the ac- 
cented syllabie. It occurs in compound 
words, and its place represents either the 
position of the original primary accent of the 
second member of the compound or a new 
position to which it has been drawn by an 
amalgamation (cf. under 9 below) of two 
vowels at the point of junction. Examples 
of secondary accent on various syllables fol- 
lowing the primary accent are: n4-hije tree 

stump < ng tree + hiije base; &-ahadaijfie 
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little out-house < 4 house + ahdda outside + 
-jfie diminutive suffix; agijdkefie moccasin 
< agtije footwear + ukéiie common (with 
amalgamation). 


8. Signs of morpheme junction. The syl- 
lables ending in ? and h which are signs of a 
junction between two morphological ele- 
ments have already been mentioned. There 
is also another phonological phenomenon in 
Ioway which serves to indicate a morpheme 
junction. This is a long vowel in unac- 
cented position in the syllable immediately 
preceding the junction. Examples are: 1éxé- 
blasge kettle lid; n4pdijfie litile-finger < ngpo 
finger + -jfie diminutive suffix; {taé-mjnq he 
there sits; n§gwa-naje to be fierce, terrible. 
This is a very common mechanism in the 
Ioway language and will be indicated where 
noted though the author does not believe 
that the long vowels in this position are 
phonematic but rather that this lengthening 
is a prosodic characteristic like the syllables 
ending in glottal consonants. 


9. Vowel sandhi. In Ioway there are 
often various phonetic changes at a junction 
between two morphological elements involv- 
ing the final vowel of the first element and 
the initial vowel of the second. This coming 
together of two vowels or vowel sandhi can 
be divided into three types, elision, amal- 
gamation, and liaison. 

When two words or two other morphologi- 
cal elements come together, the final vowel 
of the first element may be dropped before 
an initial vowel of second element. Exam- 
ples of elision are: tad& where + alé if 1s > 
tadalé where is it? where it is; wa- something 
+ igide indicate by > wigude a measure, 
mile; dagile what +- afi{ to have > dagilaii} 
property; wéiijgle wander + ungne to run in 
> wéfiglungpe to run hither and thither; 
&{ a dwelling + akilu?6a, bent over to meet > 
éAkilu?@q wigwam; “i house + ugwaéwile’ 
come (pl.) in! > sugwawile‘ cor-e into the 
house!; fi{ 16ha a lot of water + viyu ke' 
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it fills 1¢ > iif ldhdyu ke‘ there’s a lot of 
water in tt. 

When two words or two other morphologi- 
cal elements come together, the final vowel 
of the first element may combine with 
the initial vowel of the second element to 
produce a single vowel of different quality 
from either of the original words. Exam- 
ples of amalgamation are: wa- something + 
uglépe put on the head > wéglape headdress; 
n4 wood, iwdgluje cut with by pushing with 
the hand > néwagluje a saw; nq wood + 
ugw4 a pile > ndgwa woodpile; agije 
footwear + ukéfie common > agijokéfie 
moccasin; hj- we 2 + afi{ have > h4fij we 2 
have; hi hair, fur + uél4 bunch > hédéla 
bunch of hair; hji- we 2 + ix4 live > hjxa 
we 2 live; mdsy feather + ugldpe put on 

- the head > mésiiglane feather bonnet; nghdo 
+ igl4pe (?) > nghdwégl4pe raspberry 
(analysis uncertain). 

When two words or two other morphologi- 
cal elements come together, the final vowel 
of the first is replaced by a consonant 
before an initial vowel of the second ele- 
ment, the replacing consonant being the 
one of all the consonant phonemes which 
has the most phonetic characteristics in 
common with the replaced vowel. This 
process is limited to u and y which are 
replaced by w before another vowel. Ex- 
amples of liaison are: dagi what + is4 je’ 
do you say? > dagwisa je’ what did you say? ; 
éwa-?ij he 1s one who does it + -Asgy evi- 
dential, narrative suffix > éwa-?wasgy 
he was the one who did it, it seems. 


10. Consonant sandhi. In word or mor- 
pheme junction certain consonants may 
undergo replacement or disappearance. 

There may be loss of the final vowel of 
the first element before an initial consonant 
of the second element with resultant contact 
of two consonants. In such cases the two 
contiguous consonants are replaced by a 
single third consonant which possesses all 
the phonetic characteristics which the two 
replaced consonants have in common. Ex- 
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amples are: glaxgtipe very largish < gla- 
very + xéJ(e) large (Oto form) + sjye 
small (used as diminutive ending); lds{laje 
he calls me by name < ldy(e) name + hildje 
he calls me; in§ki to set down < i- + n&pe 
to be sitting + -hi causative suffix; ahAé{nghe 
we 2 are on top of it < ahdt(a) on top of + 
h{nghe we 2 are. 

There may be loss of the final vowel of 
the first element before an initial vowel 
of the second element with resultant con- 
tact between consonant and vowel. In 
such cases the consonant is replaced by 
the fortis phoneme of the same mouth 
position. Examples are: way{kihjé bird’s 
egg < wayjpe bird + ihjé egg; {tild flesh 
of the cheeks < {j(e) face + ild body, flesh; 
isda-madiglane spectacles < isd& eye(s) + 
mg6(é) iron, piece of metal + ugldpe to 
put on; léxisgagle bucket-pole < léx(e) 
bucket + isg&gle to bind to; sétayu smoky < 
sdj(e) (< older *Séde) + tiyu fo fill. 

In certain cases a morpheme-initial h 
and a morpheme-initial g (before i) are 
dropped after a preceding vowel with sub- 
sequent elision or amalgamation of the first 
vowel with the vowel following the h- or 
g-. Examples are: &hi we 2 kill < &- 
(h)i-hi; Stawe I jump over < a-(h)é-tawe; 
ylaky thou gave it to me < u-(h){-la-ky; 
héta I fly < ha-(g)i-ta; hjtawi we fly < 
hj-(g)i-tqa-wi; wégluje he cut them < wa- 
(g)i-gluje. 


11. Morphophonological changes. Cer- 
tain phonetic changes taking place before 
certain morphological elements are here 
called morphophonological changes. There 
are three groups. 

- Before the directional prefix gla-, indi- 
cating that the object of a verb reports 
back to the subject, all other prefixes ending 


in a change their a for e. Thus, eglafij 


he has his own one < a-gla-iij (afi{ to have); 
weglibe she leaves her own ones < wa-gla-be 
(wa- them); wéweglawa ho‘ call us 2 (who 
are thy own)! <. whwa-gla-wa (wiwa- us 2); 
welégla’a thou carries thy own ones < wa- 
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la-gla-?q (wa- them, la- thou); uhégwexg I 
blow at mine < u-hé-g(la)-wexg (ha- J). 
This same change of a to e appears in the 
verb udwAfij to fail to reach, come up to, 
thus uhédwafij I fail to reach, uhédwaiij 
thou failest to reach. 

Certain verb stems terminating in -é 
and a few in -e replace their final e by a 
before the following suffixes and postverbal 
particles: -fie indefinite plural, -wi definite 
plural, -na it is (used to set off nouns and 
verbs in sequence and hence translated and), 
le‘ ~ le’ particle characterizing imperative 
sentences (men, women), je’ particle char- 
acterizing interrogative sentences. The suf- 
fix -fie, indefinite plural, appears as -na 
before -wi and jé and -¢i, causal subordina- 
tion, and the suffix -hiie, future, appears as 
-hna before -%i and je’. The particle je is 
often omitted in sentences, but the -a of 
the final verb form indicates that the sen- 
tence is interrogative. Examples: é he 
says, &wi they (def.) say, diie they (indef.) 
say, Ana he said; ké he digs, kawi they (def.) 
dig, kAfie they (indef.) dig, kana he dug, 
k& le’ dig!, k& je’ did he dig?; ée' he dies, 
téwi they (def.) die, tdfie they (indef.) die, 
lute he crosses, lutAwi they (def.) cross, 
lutéiie they (indef.) cross; t&ti because he 
was dead (& to die, be dead); h&pawi they 
(def.) are lying (there) (hye to be in a lying 
position); ngpawi they (def.) are sitting 
(there) (n4ne to be in a sitting position); 
wéwakynawi they (indef.) gave it to us < 
w-u-wa-ky-fie + wi; téwahinati because 
they were killed (lit. because they killed them) 
< &€-wa-hi-fie + G; glihnati because he is 
about to arrive back < gli-hfie + éi; sléhna 
Je’ will thou be going? < slé-hiie + je’; 
umjna-nghida where she was sitting < 
-nghé + da; lfhada where they were (lfhe 
they are); wéglaiiada when I took my own 
ones < wa-a-(h)a-gla-fij + da (afi{ to have, 
the only word noted that changes -j to -a). 

In composition of verbal stems the -e 
of the first stem in certain verbs changes 
to -a. Examples: ugwé-gigldsgy he fell in, 
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it seems (ugwé to enter); y4we-lahe ke’ he 
was going along singing (lé to go + -he to be); 
luté-lawasgy they (def.) went across, it 
seems < luté + lé + w(i)-asgu; uwé- 
m4§iij he went by walking (uwé to go along in + 
m4iij to walk); té-hane she was lying dead 
(& to be dead + hépe to be in lying position); 
(once %€-hépe he was lying dead); ih4-nghe 
ke‘ I was saying it (ihé I say + nghe I am); 
ité-Jiglé ke’ he was talking (it he talks + 
Jiglé he becomes); nahdslasgalé if he is alone 
then (nghé he is + -sla alone, only, but + 
-sge if + alé tt is) ; igi-daha?e the one standing 
here (dahé to be in standing position + -?e 
it is that one). 

There are a few examples of a change of 
-e to -a in the same verbs as above without 
the addition of a following morphological 
element. Thus, jiweledénaha those from 
the Oto (jiwele from the Oto -da at + hinghe 
they (def.) are); tad& ah4pa where they are 
lying (ahgpe they (indef.) are in a lying 
position). It will be noticed that both of 
these examples are nominal clauses, from 
which we suggest that the morphophonologi- 
cal change of -e (and the one example of -j) 
to -a was originally nominalizing in function 
in all the cases where it takes place. How- 
ever one must remark that this process is no 
longer active since the majority of the verbs 
in the language which end in e do not 
undergo this change to -a, or else it must be 
considered that the -e of these verbs is not 
original but a recent addition. To support 
this one may note that all the verbs but 
two (h4pe and n4ne) which change -e (or -j) 
to -a end in -é (or -{), many being mono- 
syllabic, which would point to the primi- 
tiveness of their -e as over against the rest 
of the verbs in the language in -e which 
are accented on the root. The two cases 


luééwasgu they (def.) crossed, it seems and 
&-hd4ye he was lying dead show that this 
morphophonological change of -e to -a 
is tending toward elimination through the 
analogical influence of the numerous verbs 
which do not undergo this change. 
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12. Expressive changes. There are two 
types of phonetic changes which we will 
call expressive. 

To make a word carry better in calling 
or singing its final a or q is often replaced 
by -o. This is most common in terms of 
address. Examples: h{ko oh my father! 
(< hfka); hjtigo oh my grandfather (< 
hittiga); wayé oh old man (< way4); lajino 
you eat (end of a line in a song) (< Jajing) ; 
hajino I eat (end of song line) (hajing). 

The accented vowel of a word is often 
overlengthened in dwelling on the word in 
various expressive or emphatic situations. 
This extra long vowel is marked with a 
following plus sign (+). Examples: m{ + 
le is it my turn? (mile ke‘ it’s me, it’s my 
turn); dui + Je is it dorie? (diije it is burnt, 
cooked, ripe). Expressive particles are very 
ofteu lengthened: hj + fij ildéglefie ga‘ 
Well... they must have found water! (surprise) 
(woman speaking), he + hitdgwajpéhti 
Ah ... (pleasure), very nice little grandson 
{man speaking). 

The final o of our first type above is often 
lengthened, and so too in calling or singing 
is the particle le‘-ie’ which characterizes 
imperative sentences. 


13. The verbal complex (verb stem plus 
affixes) is the most important part of the 
Ioway sentence because it contains the 
elements expressing the syntactic relations 
of the subject, object and indirect object, 
and can thus form a complete sentence in 
itself. 

In addition to the verb stem or a com- 
pound of verb stems, the verbal complex 
contains preverbal and postverbal affixes. 
The preverbal affixes express various notions 
of location of the action with regard to a 
position not that of the subject or object; 
various instruments or means by which the 
action is performed; the pronominal ele- 
ments of the subject, object and indirect 
object; the general plural of verbs of motion. 
16 
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The postverbal affixes include the causa- 
tives; modal elements. 

All the verbs in Ioway fall into one of 
two types, active or passive. With the 
active verbs the subject performs the 
action. With the passive verbs the subject 
is acted upon or affected by a certain state. 
The pronominal prefixes are divided into 
agent (acting) and patient (affected) forms. 
By various processes passivé verbs can be 
made active, but the reverse is not true. 
The great majority of the verb stems in 
the language are passive. 


14. Positional prefixes. The three posi- 
tional prefixes form the first class of ele- 
ments making up the verbal complex. 
They locate the action of the verb with 
reference to a third point not that of the 
subject or object. They are: a- on, upon, 
over, u- in, within, into, i- at, to, by and any 
general locatival not covered by the con- 
cepts of the first two positionals. 

Examples with active verbs are: y4 lie 
down, ay4 bed (lie on), uy4 lie in, iydya 
be lying down; bé throw, let go, abé throw on, 
ubé throw in; t4we jump, at4we jump over, 
utgwe jump in; gu be coming back, agi fetch 
back, igi (go to) fetch; 74 do, make, use, 
i?4 do to, make for, make with; y4we sing, 
uyg4we sing about, song, iy4we sing; hdje 
dream, ihéje dream about; lum{ buy (Ham- 
ilton), iltimj sell (Hamilton); lije eat, wAluje 
table (eat on), wéluje feed, ilije eat up; 
guse point out, show, iguSe measure; yAwe 
pierce, stick, iy&we cactus (yiyawe fork). 

Examples with passive verbs are: bl4hge 
be flat, abl4hge be level, ublahge be flattened; 
biide be dry, ibtide be thirsty; t4?1 be visible, 
showing, ut4?| appear; léha be much, plenty, 
uléha a flock, herd; Si be yellow, udi be rusty; 
x4je be big, large (Oto), uxdje be very large 
(Oto) ; xl4fij be hungry, uxlAiij be very hungry. 


15.0 Pronominal prefixes appear in sec- 
ond position in the verbal complex although 
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certain forms take first position even pre- 
ceding the positional prefixes. 

Ioway by its pronominal forms distin- 
guishes three persons: the speaker or first 
person (me), the addressed or second person 
(thee), the pair of speaker and addressed 
or inclusive person (the pair of us). Our 
so-called third person (he, she, it, they) is 
not. expressed by any pronominal forms in 
Ioway. The simple verb form expresses 
the third person subject and object. 

The plural is a function of the whole 
verbal complex expressed by suffixes and as 
such will be treated under the post-verbal 
elements. Our notion of we (I and he, 
I and they, I and you all) is shown in Ioway 
by the plural suffix -wi with the inclusive 
personal pronoun prefix, and you is shown 
by the suffix -wi and the pronominal prefix 
of the second person. Since the third 
person is not characterized by pronominal 
prefixes, the verb form plus one of the 
plural suffixes expresses our notion of they 
(for the notion them see 15.3 below). In 
translating Ioway into English the forms 
thou and thee will be used for the second 
persons singular, and you for the second 
person plural only. 

For each of the three persons in Ioway 
there are two forms, an agent form (indi- 
cating the subject performing an action), 
and a patient form (indicating the subject 
being acted upon or affected by a certain 
condition). The agent forms are used as 
subjects of active verbs, while the patient 
forms are used as objects of active verbs 
and as subjects of passive verbs. The forms 
are as follows: 


AGENT PATIENT 
“I, me ha- mj- ~ hi- 
thou, me la- li- 
we 2, us 2 hj- wa- wa- 


The patient form of the first person mij- 


yawe sing gif arrive 
1 hayawe hagli 
thou laygwe lagli 
we 2 hiyqwe higli 
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is apparently more archaic than hj-. The 
following examples of its use have been 
noted: as a direct object with a third person 
indirect object, am{be ke‘ he left me on it; 
as an indirect object with a third person 
direct object, m{?yluydkifie they couldn’t 
do it to me; as the object of the causative 
with a third person subject, udfmj she 
spared me, témihiie ga’ he will surely kill 
me, ix4mi he saved my life, lémj he sends me 
(but Ifla < lf{e]-[h}j la-[hi] thou sends me); 
in ingmj with me; as subject of several 
ancient passive verbs, mjnghe I am (+ ad- 
jective), md4ne I am in lying position (< 
mj-[h]4pe], mfhgalé that’s what I’m like 
(mjhge + alé); and for forming the inde- 
pendent pronoun forms of the first person. 

The agent form hj- of the inclusive person 
always appears in first position in the 
verbal complex. It amalgamates with the 
positional prefix a- giving h4-, with u- 
giving hé-, and with i- giving hj-. The 
patient form wawa- of the inclusive person 
is written wa-wa- because in the verbal 
complex the two parts can be separated by 
the positional prefixes giving with a-, 
w4wa-; with u-, w6wa-; with i-, wiwa-. 

When the pronouns of two persons (one 
as subject and one as object) appear in the 
verbal complex the following table gives 
the combinations in which they occur: 


I thou we(pl.) 
me hjla- 
thee li- hjli—wi 
us (pl.) wawala—wi 


15.1. Active verbs fall into two main 
types of conjugation: those with la- as the 
subject pronoun in the second person; those 
with s- in the second person (and usually 
without la-). The largest number of the 
active verbs falls into the first type, para- 
digms of which follow: 


gléhi love gits fly nayj stand up 
heglghi héta hangyj 
leglghi leta langyi 
higlghi hijta hjnayj 
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The verbs which take s- in the second 
person all begin with d-, l-, or w-. In 
these verbs in the first person the initial 
consonants d-, I-, w- undergo changes 
according to the following table; examples 
follow. 
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Most of the passive verbs take the patient 
form hj- as subject. However the verb 
16Safij be healthy, signalized by my in- 
formants as archaic, takes the form mj- 
and takes it in medial position, l6mjSafij 
I am healthy. This verb is to be analysed 


Verbs in: d- le-, li- la-, lu- w- 
I ha-t- ha-j- ha-d- ha-p- 
thou (la-)sd- sl- sl- sw- 
ad& see lé go lix drain léje name late take 
I &ta (a-h4é-ta) hajé hajixy hadaje hadtite 
thou aldsda slé slixy slaje slate 
we 2 hada (hj-4da) hjlé hjlixy hjléje hjldBe 
ad& see lidlghy drag léje name lide take 
I—thee alita (a-li-ta) lijidlyhy lidéje lidGde 
thou—me jlasda (a-h{j-lasda) hislidlyhy hjsldje hislide 
we—thee halidawi (hj-4-li-) hililidélyhywi hililajewi hjliludewi 
thou—us wdwalasdawi (wé-a-wa-) wdwasli@lyhywi wdwaslajewi | wdwasludewi 


awdéyje push down 


I—thee 
thou—me 
we—thee 
thou—us 


There are a number of active verbs which 
follow special paradigms. The verbs nattida 
to pity takes the pronominal prefixes in the 
middle: ngtthedg I pity him, natiiledg thou 
pities him, natilida I pity thee (probably = 
nati-gi-da < néghje heart + u-gi-da be 
depressed toward). It will be noticed in 


alipaéuje (a-li-paéyje) 
aswadyje (a-hj-swayje) 
héliwaéyjewi (hj-4-li-) 


wdwaswadyjewi (w4-a-wa-) 


as & compound of 16 body + Safij be whole, 
intact. : 

The following verbs have special para- 
digms which are a mixture of active and 
passive: 

nghé be (sitting) hane be recumbent 


some of the paradigms given below that / mjnghe mépe 
the second half of the verb is conjugated (mj-h4pe) 
along with the first half: thou sl4se sw4pe 
6 cay afi{ have Ifje est dahé be standing gilla went 
I ihé &fij (a-hé-fij) haji hadéhe hagida 
thou isé asl{ laji laddse lagusla 
we 2 hjhé h&fij (hj-4fij) hildje hjdéhe higdls 
they fie afiffie luééfie hidéhe gtlafie 
hiwé reach a lying position *hijé reach @ standing position 
I hahiwe *hahfje 
thou lahiswe *lahisje 
we 2 hjhiwe *hjhije 
they *hiéwafie (hidwawafie) *hiddafie (hiddadafie) 
15.2 Regular paradigms of passive verbs we 2 h{nghe hfhape 
are as follows: ‘we pl. handhe hahgpe 
pi be good hgh be white ihgé be like, thus 
I hipi hjhg4 thge (i-h{i-hge) 
thou lipt lihgs ilthge (i-li-hge) 
we 2 wéwapi wéw 


wiwahge (wa-i-wa-hge) 
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they def. [ngpawi] (from hgpawi 
nape be sitting) 
they indef. hinghe ahgpe 
-nghdiie (once) 


15.3. The prefix wa-, which is preceded 
in the verbal complex only by the agent 
pronoun hj- we (inclusive or plural), ex- 
presses the idea of indefinitely extended 
object and is translated in English by 
them or something according as our notions 
require. 

With the positional prefix a- it amal- 
gamates into w4-, with u- into wé-, and 
with i- into wi-. It is used to express our 
third person plural object or indirect object 
of a transitive verb: waldkj he fries, bakes 
them, w4iij (wa-4-iij) she has them, wislogle 
(wa-f-) thow found them, wdhafie (wa-t-) 
they boil them, wagiwaxufie they sacrificed it 
(poured it out) to them, wékitang she spoke 
to them and, wigite he talks to them, injwa- 
lasgy he went with them, it seems. 

Often the prefix wa- is better translated 
something, or else it is used to make a 
transitive verb intransitive and is not trans- 
lated: wali®asgy she took something, it 
seems, wapagaxe I write something, I get 
credit (wa-4-pagaxe; aw4gaxe to scratch 
on by hand), wéhi to win something, win 
(a race, game), waltje to eat (food, meal, 
something) (lije to eat it), wélage to tell 
a story, tell about something (uldge to tell 
about it), wéka to discuss, swap yarns (gikg 
to shake), waw&éuje to sew (things, something) 
(wafijje to sew it), wiluxe to marry, take a 
husband (alixe to marry him), wilesgang 
having tied him with something (ilésge to 
bind it with), hiwdligiloxiwi we make a re- 
quest of you, we ask something of you (léxi 
to ask for it). 

These verb forms with wa- are widely used 
as nouns; in fact, the prefixing of wa- is 
the general method for forming nouns from 
verbs: wak{ a pack (Kj to pack, carry on the 
back), waliije food (lije to eat), walixawe 
(sacred) bundle (luxAwe to peel, skin), 
wilesge a string (ilésge to bind with), wiyawe 
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a fork (iyéwe to pierce with), wéglape a 
headdress, hat (ugl4pe to put onto the head), 
wéhamj a (female) cook (wéha to cook, 
boil things + mj female), wélage news, story 
(uldge to tell about), wAluje a table (alije to 
eat on), wawagaxe a writing, letter, book 
(awdgaxe to scratch, write on). 

The indefinite object prefix wa- is used 
also with passive verbs, where it acts as 
subject and is best translated something. 
These forms are also used as nouns: wadiije 
corn (in bulk) (diije to be burnt, ripe), wabuidge 
~ wabtihge wheat, flour, bread (derivative of 
bide be dry), wasj fat meat, pork (sj to be 
fatty), m4ya-wablége land-partitioning (6lége 
to be split). 

There are a number of passive verbs 
which commonly appear with wa-, in which 
the wa- has no apparent meaning in Eng- 
lish: wal4welaki a few, wasdse to be brave 
(walisose thou art brave), waxdiijta to be holy, 
waxwata to be poor, wildsita to be shamed, 
wotéxi to be difficult, (&éxi to be adverse. 
bad, mean), wése to be well supplied (with 
meat). 


15.4. The reflexive is expressed by the 
prefixed element ki-: A4kihda I see myself 
(a-hé-ki-), al4kihda thou sees thyself, ihaki- 
gloji I struck myself (with my implement), 
hjkiglojj (h{-f-ki-) we 2 struck ourselves, 
kilfluka to strip oneself naked (luk& be naked), 
lakige (la-ki-gi-ée) thou hurt thyself (gidé 
to hurt), walikihgijefie they are bound to- 
gether (lit. they bind them together), where the 
reflexive expresses the idea of a reciprocal 
to each other, kik he made himself into. 

There are many verbs which take the 
reflexive prefix without any particular 
reflexive notion in English. Such are: 
kinagle to go hunting, ukiée to address one- 
self to, speak to, kixila to think one is unable, 
akida to expect, wait for, kida to look after, 
care for, ukinaxwe to hide (oneself) from. 

Many of the verbs which take the re- 
flexive prefix express the idea of mutuality, 
together, meeting: kigé to hold a feast, assem- 
bly, kiSa to fight, struggle, kthje to fight, 
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batile, akipa to meet, encounter, akilage - to 
contest, hold a contest, akilu?@a bend over to 
meet, akiweny a horse-race, kiluka apart, 
ikiglasgi near each other, kiwa?6e to be be- 
tween, ékipa to meet, connect, ékilutade 
matted together, ékida to fight over, ukilusamj 
to scuffle, wrestle. 

When doubled or accompanied by redu- 
plication of the verb stem the prefix ki- 
expresses the idea of reciprocity: uki- 
kitawasgy they (def.) talked it over, it seems, 
ukikisa to help each other, akikipa to meet 
each other, hjkikilusamj we 2 were scuffling, 
ul4kikilusamj you were scuffling, kiydya- 
wefieng they kept stabbing each other. 


16. There are three prefixes which, al- 
though they don’t occupy the same relative 
position in the verbal complex, have suffi- 
ciently similar functions to warrant their 
being treated as a single class. These pre- 
fixes are here called directional prefixes 
sinve the action of the verb moves toward 
or refers to a certain point in the situation 
spoken about. In our grammatical terms 
these prefixes may be said to indicate an 
indirect object. 

The prefix wa- indicates that the action 
moves away from a third point not that 
of the speaker nor the addressed: waht 
to start coming, come from, tad4é-waldhusge 
wherever thou may come from, tad&wanghekalé 
where can it be from, ida wadude ké (wa-hi-) 
I got it from there (hadtiée I get it), Mr. 
Morrison ida wadute ké I got it from Mr. 
Morrison, waéhgdyu ida waht ké it came 
from the cupboard, June ida wajilé ké «# 
began in .June, hélodada wajilang hghe 
ilégle from morning till night (lit. in the 
morning tt start from and night it come up 
to), magligy wahting kiwa ildégle from top 
to bottom, from the top down (lit. from above 
it start coming and down below it come to), 
ahfdagy-wahd (coming) from outside, tida- 
wah (coming) from the house, gaidi-walé 
(going) from that point on, m&glida wdéhu 
ke‘ (wa-hé-hu) I come from above, walé- 
nahada where he had started (going) from, 
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wigufiasgy they started (coming back), it 
seems (wa-4-gu-fie-Asgu), wAfijgli he brought 
it back from (wa-diij-gli). > 

The prefix gi- indicates motion toward or 
reference to a third point and is used to 
express the idea of to, for, concerning: 
higiyawe he sang it for me, hilagiyawe thou 
sang it for me, ligitohge he lies to thee (Ham- 
ilton has higitoége he lied against me), 
wagilusefie they open it for them, wigite 
(wa-f-) he talks to them, hjwAligiloxiwi we 
request something of you, wawalagislagwawida 
when you nibble it off for us, Glagislage 
(u-h{-la-gi-) thou told it to me. This prefix 
often indicates that the object of action 
belongs to some other person than the sub- 
ject: higiluée he took mine, hagidu®e I took 
his, dligita I see thine, or with passive 
verbs: @ higipi k® my foot is better (lit. 
foot it is good to me), n&we ligidewe ke thy 
hand is black; without gi-: hi hifijée ké 
my leg hurts (lit. leg I am sore). There 
are a number of verbs that regularly take 
gi-: gipi to like habitually (lit. to be good to, 
for), gigiide to show to, to teach (to), gi?6d 
to think about, remember, gisd4ke to tempt, 
ugis§, to help, give aid to. 

The prefix gla- indicates that the action 
reverts back toward the subject as a third 
point; it is used to express the notion that 
the object belongs to or refers to the subject: 
gli? he carries his own one (gi?4 to carry), 
alé xlége gléke ke‘ he digs himself a ditch 
(lit. he digs his own ditch), ugldkiéasgy he 
spoke to him (his own), wéglape églata I 
see my hat (fta I see), eléglasda thou sees 
thy own one (aldsda thou sees), wéglawang 
he called to his own ones (wa-gi-gla-wa-nq 
giw4 to call to), eglahdawewi they (def.) 
watched over their own one (ad&we to watch 
over), liéliglasgtahfie ke we will help you 
(our own ones) (hj-i-li-[gi]-gla-sq-ta-hiie, 
ugisa to help). The prefix gla- amalgamates 
with the following 1- to give gl- and with a 
following w- to give gw-: glii®e he takes 
his own one (gla + lie), wiheglogle I 
found my own ones (wa-i-ha-gilaj-logle, 
ilégle to come upon, find), wégluhgijefidggy 
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they bound their own ones on, it seems (wa- 
4-gflaj-lu-), igwahunasgu she knew me (her 
own one), it seems (i-h{-g[la]-wa-], wigwahype 
he knew his own ones (iwdhuge to know), 
ulégwexa, thou blew thy own one (u-lé- 
g{laj-wexa). 

The directional prefix wa- precedes the 
pronominal prefixes (except hij-) and the 
positional prefixes within the verbal com- 
plex. The two prefixes gi- and gla- follow 
the pronominal prefixes. 


17. There are nine prefixes which indicate 
the means or instrumentality by which the 
action is performed. These prefixes make 
passive verbs active. They are: wa- by 
means of a motion with the hand away from 
the body, by pushing with the hand, gi- by 
means of a motion with a held object away 
jrom the body, by pushing or striking with an 
object, lu- by means of a motion with the hand 
toward the body, by pulling with the hand, 
li- by means of a motion with a held object 
toward the body, by pulling with an inter- 
mediary object, na- with foot, feet, la- with 
mouth, teeth, bo- with a blow, ba- by cutting, 
da- because of heating or freezing. All the 
verbs formed with da- are intransitive and 
must be made transitive by the addition 
of the causative suffix, but the verbs made 
with the other instrumental prefixes are all 
transitive. Examples follow: 

- -gluje cut in two a long horizontal object, 
waglije to saw, gighije to chop a lying object, 
ligh{je to cut in two by pulling a hook on a 
cord, ligh{gluje to cut in strips by drawing a 
knife along, baglaglije to cut to pieces. 

-doye break a long object, wadéye to break 
by pushing, giddye to break in two by hitting 
with something, lidéye to break (a stick held 
tn the hand), nadéye to break by foot, ladéye 
to break with the mouth, bédoye to break with 
a shot. 

-blate rent, torn, burst (membrane, cloth, 
etc.), lublaSe to tear by hand, d&blade it 
burst from heat. 

bléhge be flat, n&blahge to trample flat. 
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-bliye curl, bend limply, \ubliye to curl 
(something), lubliska curled, curly, giblibliye 
to wag (tail), d&bliye to wilt. 

6éwe be black, bééewe to blow out a lamp 
(make black with a blast), difewe to become 
black in the fire. 

séng disappear, be used up, béseng to blow 
(ashes) away, dAdsenghi to burn up (things) 
(make disappear by fire). 

-lyhy slide a long object along lengthwise, 
giéljhy to slide along on its side, lidlyhy 
to pull along with a rope (lead horse, tow boat). 

-blyxe make a crunching noise, nablijxe 
to crunch (snow) with the feet, lablixe to 
crunch (bones) with the mouth. 

dékala to congeal, freeze, dikalahi to make 
freeze, freeze (things). 

-Jige stroke, wipe (clean), streichen, gijige 
to sweep, lijige to rake. 

bé let go, throw (away), abandon, ultibe to 
scatter, strew in. 

sla be bare, smooth, bald, lusl& to pick 
(flowers), basl& to mow (grass). 

-sda, stop, cease, leave off, lusd§ to finish, 
stop (doing), n§sdq to halt, come to a stop, 
lasd§ to finish speaking. 

18. With ali verbs of motion (go, come) 
and a few others appears a prefix a- which 
indicates general plural; it is used regularly 
with the third person plural and in certain 
cases with the other persons in the plural: 
ajifie they have come (fi), agiiie they are 
coming back (gu), aglifidsgy they have come 
back, it seems (gli), alffie they are going (16), 
hé-gifige-ahifie ke‘ they have gone fishing 
(hi), ahtifiehfie they will be coming (hi), 
eglafiahifie they have taken their own one 
(a-glé-filij-a-hi-fie, afifhi to take, reach hav- 
ing), afifgidglafie they went by with him 
(afi{ to have + giglé to have gone by), ahf- 
nahéage they got there and lo!, adéhasgu 
they (def.) were standing, hiddadafie they 
stand up, rise up here and there (hijé ~ hid& 
to reach a standing position), glidngha’e 
those who have come back home, aglinghi?e 
those who have come back home (gli to arrive 
back (coming) + nghé to be), tida alénqgha?e 
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those who went away (lé go), igi-aslape you 
who are here (n&pe to be sitting), lam&fiaslase 
you are traveling about (mij to walk + 
nahé to be), ul4yawi-asw4pada where you 
are lying (uy& to lie down in + h&pe to be 
recumbent), asl4sewi you were, y4-hiawaiie 
they lay down (y§ to lie down + hiwé to 
reach recumbency), tad& ahana where they 
were lying. 


19. The above paragraphs describe all of 
the elements which precede the verb stem 
in the verbal complex. The following table 
gives the order of these elements. When 
they occur, the elements succeed each other 
in the order listed, 1 to 9. 

(1) wa- ws, hj we 2; (2) wa indef. obj., wa 
dir. prf.; (3) a on, u in, i at; (4) -wa dual, 
li thee, hij ~ mj me; (5) ha I, la thou; (6) 
ki(ki) reflexive; (7) gla dir. prefix; (8) gi dir. 
prefix; (9) instrumental prefix. 


20. Form of verb stems. The verb stems 
are mono-, di- and poly-syllabic. There is 
no formal feature which distinguishes the 
stems of active from those of passive verbs. 
A few examples follow. 

Active monosyllabic: ?4 do, make, use, 
ké dig, bé let go, throw, 6 say, y& lie down, 
w& call (out), tj have, possess, glé put, place. 

Active disyllabic: gijSe indicate, show, 
kf?j try, gamble, 16k fry, bake, m§fij walk, 
déta go on warpath, hi®e flee, run away, 
igwe jump (down), gléhi love, like. 

Active polysyllabic: méalage threaten 
(? plan), maényfij get lost, mAluée travel, 
nattidg take pity on, ha%égi hurry. 

Passive monosyllabic: hg& be white, & 
be dead, pi be good, ii be, exist, Si be yellow. 

Passive disyllabic: @léje be long, tall, 
m§?si be high, above, Sage be aged, old, sisa 
be divided up, fifpe be not, have not. 

Passive polysyllabic: ?sAgala be cracked, 
détyhy be leader, the best, x§iijpe be tired, 
weary, wasése be brave, 16daiij be healthy. 

Many of the polysyllabic stems may be 
suspected of being compounds. This is 
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indicated in the cases where the pronominal 
prefixes appear in medial position: natili- 
glada I took pity on thee (my own one), 
walisose thou is brave, l6mjSafij I am healthy. 

In addition to this a possible analysis 
can be given for a number of these poly- 
syllabics: ngttidg to pity < nghje heart + 
tudg turn toward, mféluée to travel < m§& 
earth + taliidée to cross on, over (ludésé to 
cross), xhiijpe to be tired < +xh be lively, 
have vitality (ix4 to live, be alive) fifpe to be 
without, have not, 165afij be healthy < +16 
body (il6 body, self, cf. Winnebago ré body) + 
*Safj to be whole, intact (cf. Dakota tazéni 
to be healthy < +4 body + zani to be whole, 
well). 


21. Stem reduplication is a very common 
process. It expresses distribution notion. 
When a disyllabic stem is reduplicated, 
there are only two recorded examples with 
the accent on the second syllable: tuttixe 
brittle, popdye be soft (like grass); all the 
other cases have the accent on the first 
syllable. The following are the recorded 
examples: hg& be white, hg&hga be white in 
spots; -sla only, alone, sl§slq be round, 
circular, globular; x{xj be wrinkled; x§xy 
be pimply, pocked; bide be dry, bibute 
be dry here and there; 0éwe be black, 066ewe 
be black in spots; siije be red, sisuje be red 
here and there; xdje a hole, xéxoje be holey; 
S68oge be lumpy, bumpy; papaje be spongy, 
rubbery; pépoye be soft (like sand, carpet); 
slisluje be smooth, slippery; pépoge be 
strewn about; p{pixe be soft (like thick carpet). 

A number of other examples of verbs 
with prefixes and reduplicated stems have 
been noted: baswdswafidsgy they cut him 
to pieces, it seems, wa?s?sq zigzag, waliblabla 
paper (lit. something separated into sheets), 
luhéhaye up and down, d&sdisdj to sparkle, 
waléxuxuge he cracked them (bones) with 
his teeth, wadédoxasgy he punched her full of 
holes, kildla various, diverse, ikilala of dif- 
ferent kinds, varied, kiyfyawefie they stab 
each other. 
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Some compound verbs reduplicate only 
the second stem, as: hidida beside jidida 
to stand up here and there, hildla, jiléla to 
depart now and then, hiwhiwa to lie down 
here and there, hin§nape be sitting here and 
there, ilwedada to go round and round in 
circles, idalala in rows, géhjilala to stagger, 
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careen, hikiku go back and forth, bijlala 
be weak. 


22. The causative is formed with the 
suffixed element -hi. It expresses the triple 
notion of causal (to cause to be) factitive 
(to make do), concessive (to let do). 








TWO SONGS AND A LEGEND IN BORUCA 
Doris STONE 


San Jose, Costa Rica 


A free translation of the first song which is 
a lullaby (Cradle Song) follows: 


I have a pretty little girl, 

I like her to play with me very much, 
She does not cry, 

Nor does she sleep; 

she is good, 

Also she is happy (smiles) 

Her eyes well open, 

She plays. 


Kun teba [Cradle song (prayer)] 

atki bagra eksek wa- sit (%) iamura [I have 
a (one) girl-little pretty] 

atki kuin bejanra adki man ku -i -Zera [I 
much like (love) me with plays-she] 

Diban bo -in -8a [Not (no) cries she} 

Diban kaba (2) -i -8 [Not sleep she] 

Ikian moren - ra [She good (well; best)] 

I i8 Sid - ra kaiS Sené moren ku - i - Zera 
[Also laughs eyes open well plays she}. 


The next song concerns the village of 
Boruca, the free translation of which appears 
below: 


Boruca my village 

Has the best flower of my heart 

Which has an odor rich like the taste of 
shrimp. 

We fill ourselves with it, 

Happy and singing, 

I am contented. 


Boruca ad kag [Boruca my village] 

Bagra moren kran- srut ta kufsik [Has best 
tree flower (blossom) of-heart} 

Ki bagra iasuga [has smell] ; 

BreZs(t) [taste] 

seua [shrimp] 

kutka - radin [fill ourselves] 


Sidra [laugh] 


tebaiengra [singing (praying)] 
ad kuisik moren [my heart good]. 


The following is a legend concerned with 
the pre-Conquest voyages of the Borucas to 
Cocos Island in the Pacific Ocean, approxi- 
mately six hundred miles from present-day 
Boruca and the Costa Rican mainland. 
Whether Cocos Island or some other spot 
was the original location mentioned in the 
legend, cannot be verified at the moment. 
It is interesting, however, to notice the tale 
states that the voyage took four days, which 
is more or less the time one weuld take with 
primitive sailing gear. The fact that balsas 
or rafts are mentioned, and not bongos or 
canoes, is easily comprehensible under the 
terminology legend. Two gold figures have 
been recovered from pre-Colombian graves 
in the Boruca area, in fact, from the flood 
plain of the Diquis or Térraba River, which 
probably represent the Bro%era or colored- 
bone sea creatures, about whom the legend is 
concerned. Freely translated, the myth 
reads as follows: 


THE LEGEND OF THE BROZERG@ 


Our ancestors went far away, laden with 
the feathers of macaws, parrots, and egrets. 
They went to Cocos Island on rafts (balsas), 
and spent four days on the voyage. When 
they arrived, they scattered the feathers on 
the beach, and small creatures called Bro- 
era, like people but not people, and with 
colored bones, came out of the center of the 
sea. They came out to gather the feathers, 
and when they appeared, our ancestors fell 
upon them and killed them. Then they 
gathered their bones and made necklaces out 
of them. 
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Kaguit kuini Brozera [Conversation (lasts 
a long while; lives) much (plenty) colored} 

at sasu- ro(j) de(g) kra sutkra kauit [my 
old people (Ancestors; grandparents; ancient 
ones) went (left) fled far (distant)] 

De(g)kra So kafs idt&i kruit Isla Sea(g) - 
w& oska de(g)kra [Went macaw egret feather 
(hair) parrot Sp. Island Coco nut (fruit) rafts 
(literally a balsa) went] 

Bakan kagwa kauit - kra (Four days far 
went] 

Abein debakra [Then arrived] 

Abefin duka ro(j) - ki - biunkra ub -tSen 
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- ka Brogera Abi -si(t) -ro(j) kj -du - 
(t)sta raZtkra dukaro(j) krina [Then feather 
they (other people; them) threw out sand plain 
place of (i.e. beach) Brogera person little salt 
water center uf (1.e. from the center of the sea) 
came out feathers (to) gather| 

Abefin at sasuro(j) aizkra BroZera [Then 
my (the) ancestors (ancients) killed Brodera 

Abein detkra krina [Then bone (or bones 
used collectively) gathered] 

Abein detkra ki sodikra Sodira(t) [Then 
bone made necklace}. 








A TEXT INVOLVING INADEQUATE SPANISH OF MIXTECO INDIANS 
KeEnnetu L. Pike 


Summer Institute or LiINGuIsSTics 


In Tone Puns in Mixteco! I presented a 
text in which a foreigner had difficulty 
speaking Mixteco. He allowed his Spanish 
intonation to affect his Mixteco, and in so 
doing mutilated the tones of the language. 
In response to this situation, the Indians re- 
acted with puns or near puns in which the 
plays on words involved the deliberate sub- 
stitution of unexpected tonemes for the cor- 
rect ones. 

In Mock Spanish of a Mixteco Indian? I 
showed how Mixteco tone and Spanish into- 
nation were again mixed. This time, how- 
ever, a Mixteco Indian was deliberately 
using incorrect tones in an attempt to mimic 
Spanish intonation and to persuade his 
monolingual neighbors that he had learned 
Spanish in addition to his own speech. 

The present text* portrays a different 
aspect of problems arising in a community 
where speakers are passing from monolin- 
gualism to bilingualism. Here, two Mixteco 
speakers know only a very few phrases of 
Spanish‘ and even these phrases they tend to 
use incorrectly. Some soldiers, searching 
for criminals, interrogate them. In reply- 
ing, the Mixtecos use these phrases which 
are the only ones they know even though 
they understand neither the questions of the 
soldiers nor their own replies. By chance 
their phrases constitute a confession of mur- 
der, and as a result they are thrown into jail. 


1TJAL 11.129-39 (1945). See, also, Another 
Mixteco Tone Pun, in IJAL 12.22-4 (1946). 

2 TJAL 11.219-24 (1945). 

3 Gathered under the auspices of the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics, of Glendale, California. 
The text was written by Narciso Merecias and 
revised by his cousin Angel Merecias. In a few 
items in which their dialects differ, that of Angel 
is retained. 

4 One might think that the picture given in this 
text is exaggerated, yet similar misunderstandings 


The soldiers find the Mixtecos looking at a 
corpse which they—the Mixtecos—had dis- 
covered accidentally. The soldiers say, in 
Spanish,* ‘who killed this man?’ One of the 
Mixtecos replied, nosotros, sefior ‘we, sir.”* 

Next the soldiers inquire, ‘why did you 
kill him?” The Mixtecos answer, porque 
simos. I asked Narciso, ‘Why did they say 
that? Did they mean porque si “just be- 
cause”’?’ Narciso replied with a shrug, ‘I 
don’t know; that is all they said.’ 

The soldiers evidently considered the 
answer to be a typical reaction of Indians, 





arise constantly in Indian villages where some 
Spanish is in constant use by a large minority— 
or possibly majority—of bilinguals. 

Recently, for example, in the Aztec village of 
Tetelcingo, about sixty miles south of Mexico 
City on the Pan American Highway, I have 
observed the following two incidents: the wife 
of J. C., a man who uses Spanish readily in his 
commercial contacts, was trying to explain to a 
Spanish-speaking listener certain details about a 
piece of sewing. She described the problem in 
Aztec, which her listener could not understand. 
Then the listener tried to inquire about it in 
Spanish, with no satisfactory result. Mrs. C. 
could not understand the separately spoken 
words ‘tomorrow’, ‘yesterday’, and ‘today’ well 
enough to nod which was pertinent to the situation. 

Another day I heard it suggested to her that 
she might like a Spanish-style dress, rather than 
her distinctive Indian costume, for wearing on a 
visit to Mexico City. “Oh no,’’ she replied, 
“then people would think I knew Spanish and 
would speak to me and I would become embarassed 
because I could not reply to them.” 

I have heard a number of women in this village 
make errors in trying to use Spanish expressions 
for ‘‘Good morning” and ‘‘Good afternoon”; 
they eitner used them for the wrong time of day or 
made errors in agreement of adjective and noun. 

5As reported by Narciso, of course. See 
phrase 208 in the text. 

* Phrase 212. 

7 Phrase 215. 

* Phrase 217. 
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many of whom refuse to attempt any expla- 
nation of their actions to “outsiders.” In 
fact, I have frequently heard similar replies 
myself. 

The soldiers then say sternly, ‘Now you 
must go to jail!” to which the Mixtecos 
reply with their third phrase, razén serd ‘that 
would be reasonable enough.’ So they are 
carried away to prison. 

The elder brother of these two Mixtecos 
had spent the life savings of the thiee of 
them (forty pesos, about eight dollars) to 
purchase advice. The two younger brothers 
disregarded the advice and by so doing met 
the soldiers as reported above. When the 
elder brother hears that they have been 
imprisoned he comes to release them since, 
by following the good advice, he has gained 
riches and favor from the king. 

A text of this type is of interest since it 
links culture and linguistics through the so- 
cial results of an inadequate bilingual status 
of the characters therein described. 

k*e"du ¢aa ni-ta?an 74-n4?4n 

1. ni-ta?An-de ti-"d6?0 kebd nf-hika-de 
"da?i, 2. ni-"diiki-de jia-sd?é-de. 3. te- 
ni-ki?in ntiu-de ?ut giko pest ni-ta-"da?a-dé. 
4. te-ni-na-hinu nd k*ié ha-ni-ki?in ntiu-de. 
5. te-tii-né-ni?in-dé §d?tin h4-ndé?6 nud ni- 
ki?in nitu-de. 6. ZGan-na_ te-ni-ki?in-de 
fia-sd?-de ni-§"dé6o-de-fia. 7. te-ni-"da- 
ti?in-de hfin ?i0 fiani-de éa-sidi, 8. te- 
ni-ké-koZo-de k4-s4-tifiu-de nd-?{6 ?asye"dé 
éa-kiké. 9. te-Ztian ni-ka-?iin-de n-ika-s4- 
tifu-de ?ud giko kid. 10. te-ni-ni-hinu 
kebd "di-koZo-de hifn fiani-de, 11. te-ni- 
ka?u éa-kiké-in ?ud giko pesi 12. ha-ni- 
ka-s4-tifiu "de-ntini-de hin-fianf-de. 13. te- 
ni-ni-ka-ni?in-dé gd?in 14. te-ni-ka-k chi 
?ud fiani-de é4-sidf-tin. 

15. te-bina ni-ka-ni?in-26 §i?Gn hin- 
nA?in-%6. 16. te-"dé-266 ku-"d4?4 §i?in 
bina-na, ?4é-de. 

17. Zdan-na te-ni-kati éa-sidf-in, 18. 
ba?’a-ga, n4-ki-"d474 fiani-26 &4-fid?nu 24?a, 
19. éi-kviu-de &-?a-"déé, ?4ti-de. 


® Phrase 219. 
1¢ Phrase 222. 
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20. Zian-na te-ni-ki?in &-fd4?nu-tin §i?in 
k4-"dé?4-de. 21. te-ni-ké-koZo-de bai "di- 
kodo-de ?iti bé?e-de. 22. te-¢a-fid?nu "diso 
§0?in-tin 23. ni-ke-té?an-de hin-?den ¢éa- 
fd?nu ?ini 7i¢i. 24. te-ni-kati-de hfin &4- 
fié?nu-in, 25. tata, kuni-n4 ?en-konsehéd, ha 
kw4?a-ni nud-né, ?4¢-de. 

26. te-ni-kati éa-fid?nu-tin hin-&4-"diso 
§d?tin-tin, 27. te-nd-tin konsehé kunf-ré. 

28. konsehé, na-tin konsehéd ki-ha fid- 
ba?a-m4d-ni, 29. te-¢a?u-nd-nf, ?4éi-de. 

30. te-k”A?a-ré 7d Siko pest Z4?u-ri, 31. 
740% &a-iA?nu-tin jin-é4-"diso §0?in-tin. 

32. te-ni-kadéi &&-"diso §?in, 33. ma- 
ZG?G-ni, ti-kva?a-nd, 34. ni-kadi-de jin-é4- 
fia?’nu-tin. 

35. Zdan-na te-ni-kaéi ¢4-f4?nu-tin hin-de, 
36. 2474 nd&-kadi-ri kuni-ré6: 37. ha-?on, 
ma-s4-r6 2474, ma-s4-r6 Z04n; 38. ma-ké- 
tA?4n-ré hin-ni-?e0n té?4n-ré hé-k4-"da-fidd 
Sini. 39. ha-?id, ni-kva?An-réd bé?e fia-Zaba, 
40. ma-"dé?é-r6 na-tin ktiu ini bé?e-i, 41. 
ma-kakan ti?tin-ré-i na-tin td-"dé?o t4?an-i; 
42. mé-i hinf na-tin ktu ha-té?an-i, 43. 
na-tin "dé6?o-i, 44.mé-ind?4n. 45. ha-?unf, 
ni-kva?an-rd, 46. te-kaka-ré {i "d6éé ?idi 
"d4a; 47. koto ma-kéka-ré {ti 24k™4, ?idi 
kits. 48. "dad "daikaka-ré. 49. ?4éf-de 
hini é4-"diso §0?tin-tin. 50. bina te-k¥A?a-ré6 
?Gt Siko pesti-ri-na 51. ?4%-de hini ¢4-"diso 
§0?in-tin. 

52. ZGan-na te-ni-ki?in éda "diso §0?un-tin 
§0?Gn, 53. ni-ka?u-de ?ud giko pest nut ¢4a 
ni-ha?a ?uni konsehéd nuid-dé. 54.  te-ni- 
hika-de k¥a?an-de 55. te-ni-na-ke-t4é?an-de 
hin-fianf-de ?ini 7idi, 56. éi-sden séon iti 
kw4-"goto-de. 57. te-ni-na-kani-de ti?un 
nud fiani-de ?ud éda stiti-tin, 58. ha-nf- 
ha?a-de ?ut siko pest nud é4a ni-ha?a ?uni 
konsehé nid-dé. 59. te-ni-ka-kiti ?ini ?ud 
éa-sidi-tin nud fianf-de é4-fid?nu-tin 60. 
ha-nf-§ndéa-dé $0? tin. 

61. te-ni-kadi oon Ga-siti-tin, 62. né- 
ki?-6n hin-n&?4-26, 63. té-n4-ké-"ddo hian. 
64. ¢i-éa-fi44 kiu, ni-Snfa §i?in-26, 65. 
?4éi-de hini ?o"g& fiani-de éa-lili-ga. 66. 
te-ni-ke-ko%o-ni-de k*a?an-de. 67. te-ni-ke- 


=ddo0 m4-%en-na é-fid?nu-tin. 68. te-da- 








No. 4 


suci-in ni-ki?in-ni-de 20n iti kits 
kvA?an-de. 

69. te-éa-fid?nu-tin ni-ke-"ddo "d4?i-de 
k4-"dii-de. 70. te-ni-"du-k*i74 ?ini-de. 71. 
te-suni ni-ki?in tuku-de ?ii k*titd k”4?An-de 
niii. 72. te-ni-na-kani ini-de ?uni konsehdé 
73. ha-ni-ka?an éda ni-ki?in ?ud giko pesti-de. 
74. te-ni-"dié kaba-de. 75. te-ni-na-ki?in-de 
71¢i kA’nu 76. nd4ti?un ni-ka?Aan éaa ha-nfi 
hdé?a konsehé nud-dé. 77. te-fiani-de k4- 
ha’an-ni 7iti kutd. 78. te-md-de ni-na- 
ki?in-de 7i¢i kA?nu kva?an-de. 79. te-k¥a?An 
k*a?an-de. 80. te-ni-?ini ni-had-de sen fiud 
nu-7{6 be?e réi ni-"ddo-de. 81. te-tti-hinf-de 
82. ha-76 fia-sd75 Aa réi-tin presidyt, 83. 
n?ni-fia nt-fida ?4on hikAa bé?e nama. 84. 
te-ni-kati réi-tin hini-de. 85. ba?a-ni ni-kuu 
ha-ni-taa-ré6. 86. te-kunf-ri ré66 ?a0n tifiu, 
87. iti 24a kii-ré6, 88. ?4%i-de hini éaa ni- 
ki?in niu be?e. 89. Zuan-na te-ni-had-de 
hfin-de 90. ?ini nud {6 ?sen-patyi nud 
ndikin fia-sd?4-de, 91. te-ni-hika tu?tin-de 
éa-tin, 92. ma-ku-k*i74 ?ini-rd, 93. hiké 
td?tin-ri r66, 94. ?4-hinf-rd na-tin sokd ki- 
ha-fi4-ba?a-ri fia?a Z4?a, 95. 244 réi hini-de. 

96. te-ni-kadi-de hini réi, 97. tata, tt- 
hinf-né na-tin sokd kti-ja-fid-ba?a-ni fia- 
so?6-ni. 98. m4-n{ n4?4n na-tin sakd kti-ha 
ni?ni fia-sd?3-ni. 99. na-si Ztid4n né- 
ndiki-nd bai-nd, 100. éi-be?e ki-ha-kf?in 
niu-né bai-né, 101.  ni-kati-de —hini 
éa-réi-tin. 

102. brénd, ni-s44 te-nt-ti-hin{i-rd na-tn 


sokd ktiu, 103. te-hikd td?tin-ri ré6. 104. 
te-nti-tti-hini-r6, te-ni-kuu-ni nti-s44. 105. 


te-ni-ku-ta?t-ri nut-ro. 
{di ?ini bé?e, 


106. te-na-k{?-on 
107. ?4éi-de hini éaa ni-ki?in 
niu bee réi-tin. 108. te-Ziian-na ni-"ddbo 
koZo-de ini bé?e. 109. te-ni-nu-"gdo-de nv- 
mes& hin-réi. 110. te-ni-kdbe ko?6 nf-ka- 
ku-Sini-de. 111. te-ni-tahi-de éia ktiu must 
hé-tifiu nud-de 112. ni-ha-"daéhi fi4-sd?4-de. 
113. te-ni-na-haa-fia ?inf bé?e nud k4-ku- 
Sini-de-in. 114. te-ni-kati-de hini jfia- 
so’s-de, 115. ma-ki-k*i?i ini-rd ?fha, 
116. @i-dasa hika ?sen Gda "da? Z4?a 
ni-éaa-de, 117. te-ni-kaku-ré bina. 118. 
éi-ni-tiu, ¢i-?a-ni-hi?i-rd ni. +119. te-bina 
+7 
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na-k”a-ta?u-ré nid dda 247?a, 
"d4?i 24a, 121. te-ni-na-ni?in-rd fit-24ba 
bina, 122. ni kaéi réi hini fia-s3?4-de. 

123. Zvan-na te-ni-ha?a-de ?a0n hito ba?a 
ni-kisi é4a ni-ki?in ntiu be?e-tin. 124. te-ni- 
hu-"gaba-de ni-ki8i-de. 

125. b*énd, te-ni-ku-"dihin %o"ga kabd 
Sfan-in, 126. te-ni-"du-kéo tuku ré?. 127. 
te-ni-kana-de §ini é4a ni-ki?in niu be?e-tn, 
128. te-ni-ha?an-de hin-de nd?ié ?a"ga patyti 
k4?nu. 129. te-ni-kadi tuku aa réi hini-de, 
130. hinf-ré na-sak3 kt-ha fi4-ba?a-ri yika 
bara. 

131. tata réi, nd-kadi-n4 nud-ni, 132. 
éi-ti-hinf-n4 na-seakd ki-ha fid-bd?a-ni Zika 
z4?a, 133. ?4éi-de hini réi. 134. mé-ni 
hinf na-seakd ki-ha fid-ba?a-ni Zika %4?a. 
135. te-m4-nf n4?4n, na-tin tifiu ki-ha-s4-nf 
hifn. 136. na-ti hini-n4, 137. ¢éi-na-si 
Zuan n4-"diki-né bahi-nd ?ini bé?e-ni, tata 
réi, 138. ni-kaéi-de hini éaa kuu réi-tin. 

139. bvénd, 74éi réi, te-ni-tt-hinf-rd 
nui-s44. 

140. ti-hinf-n4 tata, 141. é-ti-"dikd-nd 
na-tin ha-"d6?o0 fid-Zebo ?inf be?e-i, 142. 
éi-be?e-ni "diki ntiu-n4é, 143. ¢éi-kiu-n4 
fd-Zabe "dé?u ki?in ntiu-nd be?e. 144. ti- 
bahi-n4 n4-"diki-na ha-"d6?o-ni ?ini bé?e-n{, 
145. ?4éi-de hini réi. 

146. te-ni-kaéi réi hini-de, 147. ?aa, te- 
na-ha tt-hinf-ré ha-"d6?o-ri ?ini bé?e-ri 
nu-sé4, 148. ni-kati réi hini-de. 149. 
Zian-na te-ni-kati réi, 150. bina te-ni-ku- 
ta?i-ri nud-rd nti-sédé, 151. Gi-ni-hini-ri 
ha-t4a ba?a kiu-r6é. 152. te-kaéi-rd na-saa 
ki-ha-ni-tau Za?u-ri nut-rd, 153. 74a réi 
hini-de. ' 

154. te-ni-kati-de hini réi, 
tai 2a?u-ni nud-né, 156. éi-na-si Z4?u-né. 
hik4n-n& bahi-n4, 157. ¢i-be?e-ni_ ki?in 
ntiu-né, 158. ni-kadéi-de hini réi. 

159. brénd, te-ni-ti-kuni-ré kati-rd na- 
saa ktiu Za?u-ré6, 160. te-24?a 716 %a0n 
pistol4, 161. te-?i6 sa’ma-ro haé-ki?un 
Zati-ro, 162. te ?0en k¥azu ?o"dé hifn siza 
%4?a hé?a m4-ri ha-kdéso-ro. 163. te-ni-ku- 
ta?i-ri nud-rd. 164. te-k’4?in, 165. te- 
n4-"dé?é mé-ri "dasa haa ha-éi-°d4?4 mé-ri 


120. éi-ha-téa 


155. tii na-tin 
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ha-ni-tad Z4?u-ri nud-rd, 166. ni-kad réi 
hini da ni-ki?in niu be?e. 

167. ddan te-ni-na-k"A-ta?i-de nud réi, 
168. te-ni-na-ki?in-de iti b&hi “dii-de 
be?e-de. 169. te-ni-na-haa-de be?e-de. 170. 
te-ni-hito-de k4-"taa fia-sé?é-de, 171. te- 
sd?e-de ké-tiu "dée nud hité-fid. 172. 
ZGan-na te-ni kiti gaan ?ini-de. 173. te-ni- 
stéa-de pistolA ha-ni-ha?a réi-in nid-dé 
174. te-tabé-de s8?e-de-ni. 

175. dGan-na te-ni-kadi fia-s5?5-de hifn-de, 
176. ?ai pap&d, ni-ni-"tad-rd, 177. ni- 
mé-r6 kiu, 178. te-ma-ké?ni-ro sé?e-%6, 
Gi-sd?e-36 kiiu-i, 179. ni-katifia-s5?4-de 
hini-de. 180. Zijan-na te-ni-"dahi ?ini-de. 
181. te-ni-nu-"gdo-de hiin fi4-s3?3-de hffn- 
sé?e-de. 182. te-ni-ha-ku-"¢aa-de n4-"dakan 
ta?d-dé nud fi4-s3?3-de hifn sé?e-de. 

183. te ?ama ni-ha-ko%o ?uni kata =déé 
hifin %o0k6 ?udi soldadé k4-"diso-td §d?tin. 
184. ?ud-td k4-"diso §0?in platé. 185. te- 
?gen-td *diso §0?Gin ?ordé, 186. ha-ni-éu-"dé?4 
réi ni-ku-ta?i-dé ha-tii-nf-n4-"duikii-de 
na-Gn ha-"dé?o réi ?ini bé?e-de. 187. ha- 
%G4n ki-ha nf-ha?a réi-tin ?20n sian §0?in 
188. ni-ku-ta?i GMa ni-ki?in niu be’e 
ni-kidi-de. 

189. te-"de-"diii fiani-de Aa sidf-tin ni- 
ka-ku-fi44 fini-de, 190. Gi-kva?an-de 
kva?an-de 714 kitd. 191. te-ni-ha-koz%o-de 
nd-7i6 ?2en Sa?b& kana, 192. nd-tuk4 fia- 
gabe ké-hika, 193. Gi-io gaan kda. 194. 
te-%dan ni-hi?i "d3Zi k4-tiiu. 195. te-ni-ha- 
koZo "de-"dii ¢a-sidi-in. 196. te-ni-ka- 
hito nuu-de, 197. ha-k4-ttiu %on "ddii ni- 
ka-ha’ni /fid-k*i?nd. 198.  te-ni-kati-de 
hi-n4?’an-de, 199. te na-tn ni-ta?in tda 
#4?a ha-ni-hi?i-de k4-tiu-dé 24a, ?4é-de. 
200. te-ni-haa-de k4-hito nuu-de nd-"ddZi-tin 
201. te-ti-ni-k4-hini-de ha-k4-Sdki séldadé 
k4-"dito-de "ddZi ni-hi?i-in. 202. te-ti-nf- 
ké-séa-de kve"d4 ha-k4-Siki sédldadé. 203. 
te-sa-naa ?inf-de, te-ni-ke-koZo-ni soldadé 
nui-de. 

204. te-ni-kati soldadé-tin hini-de, 205. 
na-tn ké-séa-r6 hi-nd?4n-ro, 206. 74& 
soldadé-tin hini-de. 207. te-bina ¢i-sa-stilé 
ni-ka?An-tin hffn-de hi-n4?an-de. 
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208. quién lo maté este muerto, 209. ni- 
kachi soldadé-tn hini-de. 

210. te-ni-kati-de hini, 211. &-ti-kd-tunf 
ka?’an-de sa-stil4, 212. nosotros sefior, 
213. ?4é{-de hini soldadé-tn. 

214. te-ni-kati tuku soldado-tin hin-de, 
215. porqué lo mataste. 

216. te-ni-kati tuku-de, 217. porque 
simos, 218. ?4éi-de hini soldadé. 

219. ahora tienes que ir ala carcel, 220. 
4% tuku soldadd. 

221. ZGan-na te-ni-kati-de hi-n4?an-de, 
222. razén seré, 223. ?4ti-de hini soldad6. 

224. dian-na_e_ste-ni-ki?in-ni _— soldadé 
"da?a-dé hin-n4?an-de 225. ni-hu?ni-ni, 
226. te-k*A-"goZo-ni hfiin-de o"dé be-kaa, 
227. n{-kdbe koZo-de hi-n4?an-de. 

228. Ztian-na te-bds4 ni-hini fiani-de ¢aa 
fié?’nu-tin. 229. te ni-ki?in-de §X?Gn nf-ha- 
taba-dé fiani-de be-kaa. 230. te-suni kva?a 
kend h4-ni-ka-"lin-de be-kAa 231. te-bs& 
ni-hu-ki?n ?ini-de 232. ha-n4-si ti?un ba?a 
kii-ha-ni-ka-ka?an-de hifn séldadé6-iin. 233. 
ifn ni-ka-hu-"goZo-de be-kaa. 234. 
ni-kuu. 


FREE TRANSLATION 


The Story of What Happened to a Man a 
Long Time Ago 


1. He had some difficulty during the days 
he was engaged. 2. He was looking for his 
wife. 3. He borrowed forty pesos to get 
married with. 4. And the days set [for re- 
paying] the borrowed money were fulfilled. 
5. And he didn’t get money to go back to 
the one from whom he borrowed. 6. So he 
took his wife and left her. 7. And he dis- 
cussed the affair with his two younger 
brothers. 8. And they’ went away to work 
where there was an hacienda of a rich man. 
9. There they worked for forty years. 10. 
And when the days were finished to come 
back with his brothers, 11. then the rich 
man counted out forty pesos 12. for the 
work of the three of them including the 
brothers. 13. And after they got the money 
14. the younger brothers said, 
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15. “Now we have gotten our money. 
16. But which of us should carry the money 
now?” they said. 

17. Then one of the younger brothers said, 
18. “It is better to let our older brother here 
carry it, 19. because he is bigger,” 
said he. 

20. Then the older brother took the money 
to carry it. 21. And they went along re- 
turning toward their house. 22. And the 
older fellow who was carrying the money 
23. met an old man in the way. 24. And 
he said to the old man, 25. “Sir, I would 
like a piece of advice, that you may give me.” 

26. And the old man said to the fellow 
carrying the money, 27. “What advice do 
you want?” 

28. “Oh, any advice you have, 29. and 


- ll pay you for it,” he said. 


30. “And you'll give me forty pesos in 
payment?” 31. said the old man to the 
fellow carrying the money. 

32. And the fellow carrying the money re- 
plied, 33. “Don’t you worry, I’ll give it,” 
34. he said to the old man. 

35. Then the old man said to him, 36. 
“Let me tell you this: 37. First: don’t do 
this, and don’t do that; 38. don’t get to- 
gether with any of your comrades who are 
unbalanced in their heads. 39. Second: if 
you go into somebody’shouse, 40.don’t look 
around to see what is in their house, 41. 
don’t ask them what difficulties they are 
meeting; 42. they themselves know what 
difficulties they are facing, 43. what trou- 
bles they are having, 44. they know them- 
selves. 45. Third: when you are traveling, 
46. then take the straight road, the highway; 
47. watch out lest you take the crooked road, 
the shortcut. 48. Just keep right on the 
highway,” 49. said he to the fellow carry- 
ingthemoney. 50. “Now give me my forty 
pesos,” 51. he said to the fellow carrying 
the money. 

52. Then the fellow carrying the money 
took the money, 53. and counted out forty 
pesos and gave it to the man who gave the 
three pieces of advice to him. 54. And he 
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walked along 55. until he met his brothers 
in the road, 56. since they had come by 
different roads. 57. And he told his two 
younger brothers 58. that he had given 
the forty pesos to the man who had given 
him the three pieces of advice. 59. And the 
two younger brothers were angry with the 
older brother. 60. for losing their money. 

61. And one of the young men said, 62. 
“Let’s go, 63. and let that fellow stay. . 
64. He’s crazy, he lost our money,” 65. 
said he to the other smaller brother. 66. 
And they went away. 67. And the older 
fellow stayed there all by himself. 68. And 
the younger fellows took a shortcut and went 
along it. 69. And the poor old fellow was 
left standing. 70. And he became very 
sad. 71. And he likewise started to take 
the shortcut. 72. Then he remembered 
the three pieces of advice 73. that he 
was told by the man who took his forty 
pesos. 74. Andheturned around. 75. And 
he then took the big road 76. like the man 
told him to, who gave him the advice. 77. 
And his brothers took the shortcut. 78. 
And he took the big road. 79. And he went 
and went. 80. And as it grew late he 
arrived at a town where there was the house 
of the king, and stayed there. 81. And he 
did not notice 82. that the wife of the king 
was in the prison, 83. tied in the shadow of 
the wall of a stone house. 84. And the king 
said to him, 85. “It is well that you have 
come. 86. Now I want you todosomething, 
87. come over this way,”’ 88. said he to the 
man who borrowed [a place to stay in] the 
house. 89. Then he came with him 90. 
into a patio where his wife was bound, 91. 
and he asked the man, 92. “Don’t worry, 
93. I’m asking you, 94. do you know what 
is the reason that I have my wife here?” 
95. the king asked him. 

96. And he said to the king, 97. “Sir, I 
do not know what is the reason that you 
have your wife [here]. 98. You are the one 
who knows what is the reason why your 
wife is bound. 99. I have not come looking 
to find out something like that, 100. since 
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it is just a place in the house that I am bor- 
rowing,” 101. he said to the king. 

102. “Ok then, if you don’t know what 
the reasonis, 103. even though I am asking 
you. 104. And if you don’t know, then 
that is that. 105. And thank you. 106. 
Let’s go into the house,” 107. said he to 
the man who borrowed a place in the king’s 
house. 108. Then they entered the house. 
109. And he sat down at the table with the 
king. 110. And plates were brought in and 
they ate supper. 111. And he sent a serv- 
ant who worked for him 112. to go and 
untie his wife. 113. And she came into the 
house where they were eating supper. 114. 
And he said to his wife, 115. ‘Don’t 
worry, Daughter, 116. because by chance 
this poor fellow here came, 117. and you 
are now saved. 118. Because if he had not 
come, you would have died. 119. And now 
thank this man, 120. since because of this 
poor fellow, 121. you have now re-gained 
the world,” 122. the king said to his wife. 

123. Then he gave a good bed to the man 
to sleep in, the man who borrowed a place in 
the house. 124. And he lay down and slept. 

125. Ok. It dawned on the morrow. 
126. And the king got up again. 127. And 
he called the man who had borrowed a place 
in the house, 128. and he went with him 
into a big patio. 129. And the king said to 
him again, 130. “Do you know why it is 
that I have these bones here?” 

131. “Mr. King, let me tell you, 132. 
that I do not know what the reason is that 
you have these bones,” 133. he said to the 
king. 134. You are the one who knows 
what the reason is that you have these bones. 
135. You are the one who knows what you 
are doing with them. 136. I do not know, 
137. since that is not what I came looking 
for in the house, Mr. King,” 138. he said 
to the man who was the king. 

139. “Ok,’’ said the king, “if you do not 
know, then.” 

140. “I do not know, sir, 141. because I 
am not seeking to find out what troubles 
people have in their houses, 142. since I 
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am just a poor person 143. borrowing a 
place ina house. 144. I do not come seeking 
what troubles people have in their houses,’ 
145. said he to the king. 

146. And the king saidtohim, 147. “Oh, 
and why do you not know what troubles me 
in my house?” 148. said the king to him. 
149. Then the king said, 150. “I am very 
grateful to youthen, 151. since I have seen 
that you area good man. 152. Now tell me 
how much I owe you,” 153. said the king 
to him. 

154. And he said to the king, 155. 
“You do not owe me anything, 156. since 
I did not come asking for pay, 157. since 
it was just for a place in the house,” 158. 
said he to the king. 

159. “Ok, then if you do not want to say 
how much I owe you, 160. then here is a 
pistol, 161. and some clothing to put on 
for the moment, 162. and I’m giving you a 
horse with a saddle for you to ride on here. 
163. And thank you very much. 164. Now 
go, 165. and let me see how I shall send to 
you that which I owe,” 166. said the king 
to the man who borrowed a place in the 
house. 

167. Then he took leave of the king, 168. 
and again took the road returning tg his 
house. 169. And he came to his house. 
170. And he saw that his wife was there, 
171. and his son was kneeling down at her 
knees [presumably to have fleas picked from 
his hair]. 172. Then he got very angry. 
173. And he took out the pistol that the 
king had givenhim. 174. And he was about 
to shoot his son. 

175. Then his wife said to him, 176. 
“Oh, papa, if you have come back, 177. 
if it is you, 178. then don’t kill our son, 
because this is our son,” 179. said his wife 
to him. 180. Then he relaxed. 181. And 
he sat down with his wife. 182. And he 
‘began to ask for forgiveness from his wife 
and son. 

183. And suddenly there came three big 
animals, carrying money, and thirty soldiers. 
184. And two of the animals were carrying 
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silver; 185. one was carrying gold, 186. 
which the king had sent in thanks for his not 
seeking to find out the troubles in the king’s 
house. 187. For that reason the king gave 
him that amount of money 188. in grati- 
tude to the man who borrowed a place to 
sleep in the house. 

189. And both of the younger brothers 
were foolish, 190. because they kept going 
along the short road. 191. And they came 
toa very wild ravine, 192. where no people 
travelled 193. because it was very fright- 
ening. 194. And there a corpse was lying. 
195. And both of the younger brothers came 
uptoit. 196. And they peereddown, 197. 
and saw a corpse that robbers had killed. 
198. And they said, 199. “What happened 
to this fellow that he is lying here dead?” 
they said. 200. And they came up and 
looked down at the corpse. 201. And they 
did not see that there were some soldiers 
there keeping watch over the corpse. 202. 
And they did not notice that the soldiers 
were there. 203. And suddenly the soldiers 
came up to them. 

204. And the soldiers said to them, 205. 
“What are you doing?” 206. the soldiers 
saidtothem. 207. Now they spoke to them 
in Spanish. 


hd ot 


208. ‘Who killed this person?” [Spanish], 
209. said the soldiers to them. 

210. And they replied, 211. since they 
did not know how to talk Spanish, 212. 
“We, sir,” [Spanish] 213. said they to the 
soldiers. 

214. And the soldiers said again to them, 
215. “Why did you kill him?” [Spanish] 

216. And they said again, 217. “Just 
because,” [Spanish] 218. said they to the 
soldiers. 

219. “Now you must go to jail,” [Spanish] 
220. said the soldiers. 

221. Then they said, 222. “That would 
be reasonable enough,” [Spanish] 223. said 
they to the soldiers. 

224. Then the soldiers took them by the 
hand 225. and tied them, 226. and went 
with them to the jail, 227. and they all 
entered in. 

228. Later on the older brother heard 
about it. 229. And he took money and 
went and got his brothers out of jail. 230. 
And it was likewise many days after they 
had been in jail 231. before they under- 
stood 232. that the words they spoke to 
the soldiers were not good. 233. That was 
the reason they went to jail. 234. It is 
finished. 
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0. Plan and Purpose. In this paper’ we 
undertake an inquiry into phonemic struc- 
ture from a somewhat novel point of view,? 
using as subject matter various Indian lan- 
guages the phonemics of which have been 
described in this journal or elsewhere. The 
inquiry cannot immediately result in the 
revelation of previously unknown facts about 
the languages examined, and, indeed, may 
even ultimately leave us just where we were 
before the study was undertaken; the hope 
is, of course, that light may be shed on cer- 
tain problems about which at present there 
is methodological disagreement. 

Phonemic analysis of a kind was first per- 
formed long before anyone had anything to 
say explicitly on the subject, by those early 


1 And in others to follow on the same subject. 

2 But not a point of view without all precedent. 
The work of the Prague school, particularly of 
Jacobson, and of some more recent investigators 
in this country such as Sebeok and Garvin, in- 
volves (in terms of the analogy given in 2 of this 
paper) analysis of the structure of chords, with- 
out too much regard for occurrent progression of 
chords or contrapuntal analysis. Harris (Simul- 
taneous Components in Phonology, Lg. 2%.181- 
205, 1944) develops contrapuntal analysis from a 
somewhat different angle than that involved 
here. See also my System of Descriptive Phon- 
ology (Lg. 18.1-23, 1942), except 6-7; and my 
. Peiping Phonology (JAOS 67 no. 4). 


benefactors of mankind who invented alpha- 
betic writing or adapted such writing to 
languages theretofore unwritten. All such 
writing has been linear, or essentially so: 
distinct symbols were arranged one after 
another, in a one-to-one correspondence 
(with various discrepancies) with a linearly 
arranged set of articulatory or acoustic 
events which constituted a stream of speech. 
With the development of modern linguistics 
and the explicit formulation of the phonemic 
principle, this long-standing habit of visual 
representation has taken the shape of an 
unstated LINEARITY ASSUMPTION: the dis- 
tinctive sound-units or phonemes of a 
language are building-blocks which occur 
in a row, never one on top of another or 
overlapping. This assumption has been 
lifted in certain patent cases: features of 
stress or tone, for example, which normally 
stretch over more than a single vowel or 
consonant, have been called NON-LINEAR or 
SUPRASEGMENTAL, in contrast to the linear 
or segmental vowels and consonants. But 
in many other cases, even when it is per- 
fectly obvious that two different parts of 
the speech tract are performing simultane- 
ously operations which are linguistically rele- 
vant, the simultaneous total event has been 
interpreted as the ‘actualization’ of a ‘really’ 
sequential cluster—as, for example, when 
the nasalized flap of English painting is 
interpreted as /ni/.* 

The point of view here assumed is, es- 
sentially, simply that of removing the 
linearity assumption from among our work- 
ing principles. The task of phonemic analy- 
sis, in the narrowest sense, then becomes: 
(1) to determine the set of independent or 


* The example, but not the point of view criti- 
cized, is from Harris, op. cit. 
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only partially dependent features of articu- 
lation or of sound which are found in a 
language, and (2) to determine the arrange- 
ments—either linear or otherwise—in which 
those features occur in utterances. Linear 
or almost linear orthographies are a matter 
of extreme convenience, and certainly it is 
safe to say that such a notation is always 
possible; but the task of devising orthog- 
raphies is not part of phonemics in the 
narrowest sense. Phonemic analysis is 
necessarily involved in the devising of writ- 
ing systems (other than the clumsy mor- 
phemic type of Chinese), but so are other 
considerations; and phonemics, in its turn, 
may be pursued for ends other than 
orthographic. 

At the very outset it must be said that we 
_ do not know as yet just how to go about the 
task we have chosen. For one thing: shall 
we operate in terms of recurrent motions 
and positions of the speech organs, or in 
terms of sound-features in the acoustic 
sense? The latter choice might be highly 
desirable if it were possible, but as yet, 
despite a number of efforts in that direction, 
it seems not realistically feasible.‘ So we 
choose the first alternative, save in a few 
transparent cases such as pitch and stress— 
and, indeed, the terminology of pitch could 
be taken as a convenient shorthand for a 
much more clumsy articulatory description 
in terms of rate of vibration. of the vocal 
cords. Other shadowy areas will reveal 
themselves as we proceed. 

We shall use the term COMPONENT for an 
‘independent or only partially dependent 
feature of articulation or sound,’ and the 
term FEATURE for something which may or 
may not turn out, upon completed analysis, 
to be a component.’ Components and 
features will be represented by bold-faced 


4I am so informed by Cowan. 

§ This terminology seems easier to handle than 
that in Peiping Phonology: distinctive feature 
for what is here called simply feature, determining 
feature for component, and determined feature 
for features that are not components. 
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symbols, in the specific values assigned dur- 
ing the discussion. To indicate simul- 
taneity of two components, we print one 
symbol above another; which is above and 
which below is, of course, arbitrary. The 
term PHONEME will mean any one of the 
bundles of one or more simultaneous or im- 
mediately adjacent features which it is con- 
venient to represent, in linear orthography, 
by a unit symbol; such symbols will be 
enclosed in slant lines. 

As our first subject we choose Sierra 
Popoluca, as reported by Ben Elson, IJAL 
13.13—7 (1947). Needless to say, no remarks 
made in this article or in subsequent ones of 
the series should be construed as criticism of 
the previous author’s handling of the mate- 
rial, which in all cases is based on premises 
other than those which guide the present 
investigation. 


1. Listing of Features. P = initiation of 
chest-pulse. The events between one P 
and the next constitute a SYLLABLE. Ac- 
cording to Elson, there is a single chest-pulse 
in /mu?k/ grass, but two each in /hu?p/ 
owl and in /’na?a/gum. It seems likely, how- 
ever, that the chest-pulse arrangement in 
/hu?p/ is comparable to that in English 
water, hammer, button, etc.: a single chest- 
pulse, though with two peaks of sonority,* 
in contrast to English ham and S. P. /mu?k/, 
with one chest-pulse and one peak of 
sonority, and to English blackbird and S. P. 
/'na?a/, with two of each. If this is so, then 
the chest-pulse or stress syllable and Elson’s 
phonemic syllable are identical throughout. 
We here assume that this conclusion is 
correct. 

. S = high stress, in contrast to lower stress 
for which no symbol is supplied. S begins 
simultaneously with a P, and stretches 


- throughout the syllable; some syllables have 


this long component and some do not. 
Somewhere within each syllable occurs, 


* Bloomfield, Introduction to the Study of 
Language, New York, 1914; ch. 2 §10. 
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once, Vv 
sonority ). 

Three features involve the glottis: G = 
closure, H = open and quiescent, V = in 
vibration (voicing). In a sense H is a 
‘zero feature’—absence of both G and V— 
but we supply a symbol for it as a matter of 
convenience. 

Two features involve the velick: O = 
closed (oral), and N = open (nasal). In 
S. P., where G occurs the distinction between 
O and N is irrelevant; otherwise every 
simultaneous bundle includes O or N. 

k = dorso-velar closure; where this com- 
ponent is not involved, the dorsum is neither 
in contact with the velum not in spirantal 
proximity thereto. 

For the rest of the tongue: t apico- 
dental closure; t? = lamino-alveolar closure; 
8 = apico-dental slit spirantal proximity; 
& = lamino-alveolar spirantal proximity; 
R = apico-dental trill position (with the 
muscles properly tense and lax so that the 
tip will vibrate in the passing air current) ; 
L apico-dental closure with (non- 
spirantal) lateral opening; i, e, u, a = re- 
spectively high-front, low-front, high-back, 
and low-back tongue-surface contours, with 
neither closure nor spirantal proximity. 
When none of these components is involved, 
the tongue is not in any position that would 
give an acoustic effect, or else other closures 
or approximations are sufficient to drown 
out any such sonority or friction. 

For the lips: p = bilabial closure; r = 
lip rounding. 

This list includes all the arTICULATORY 
features which seem to be involved in S. P. 
Later we shall discuss, and shall have to 
recognize, certain components of ARRANGE- 
MENT. 


nuclear sonority (peak of 


2. Simultaneous Bundles. At this point 
we initiate an analogy between this type of 
phonological analysis and the analysis of 
music.’ In analyzing music, one operates 


7 This comparison serves a very useful heuristic 
fuuction for those who are acquainted with mu- 
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in either (or both) of two ways: either 
HARMONICALLY OF CONTRAPUNTALLY. Any 
simultaneously sounding group of tones 
(analogous to our features) is a chord; one 
classifies the occurrent chords on the basis 
of their constituent tones, and then lists 
the sequences in which such chords occur. 
Such procedure is harmonic. Any sequence 
of individual tones is a melody; in contra- 
puntal analysis one observes, and classifies, 
the way in which two or more melodies 
are interwoven, developing simultaneously. 
Contrapuntal analysis involves harmonic 
analysis, because the constituent tones of 
the separate melodies which happen to be 
occurring at a given time form a chord of one 
kind or another. In this section and in 
3 and 4, we are, so to speak, making a har- 
monic analysis of Sierra Popoluca utterances, 
which will be quite similar to the analysis 
given by Elson; after that we attempt some 
portions of the contrapuntal analysis. 

Excluding, for the moment, P and S from 
consideration, the remaining features of 
S. P. occur in the following simultaneous 
bundles. To each bundle we assign a linear 
symbol (a simple notation, a ‘figured bass’ 
for the whole chord) : 


pttk 
0000 = /pttk/; 
HHHH 


pttk 
0000 = /bdd’g/; 
VVVV 


pttk 
NNNN = /mniip/; 
VVVV 





sical analysis: the analogies are so close that the 
detailed and intricate analysis to which western 
music has been subjected offers substantial clues 
for the present linguistic procedure. See, e.g., 
Percy Goetschius, Elementary Counterpoint, New 
York, 1910. . 
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ptwk 
NNNN=/MNNVJD/; 
HHHH 


s§ RL 
0000 = /s&rl/; 
HHVV 


rr 
ieuaua 
000000 = /ieiaud/; 
VVVVVV 
VVvVVVVYV 


.¥ 
ieuaua _ ‘ 
000000 = /IEIAUO/; 
HHHHHH 
r 
iu 
oo = /yw/; 
VV 
i 
0 = /Y/; 
H 
O 
= /?°* 
Guy ~/*%. 
The last of these, V, has O or H indeter- 


minately. 

We give a few whole words in this nota- 
tion, primarily to indicate that while analyti- 
cally it may be of value, for any practical 
purpose a linear notation is needed—even 
in a discussion such as the present: 

ik-a 
O--- (0) 
BENG tik ka?/ he killed it 


S- - (-) 


= /'ti?pguy/ metal; , 
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Pp Pp 
iv a 
NON ?0- - (-) ; 
V - --HVG(H) = /’miifi.pa/ he comes. 
Pp P 
G. ws 
v v 
In the above a hyphen means continuation 
of the last feature indicated. 


3. Are Our Features Minimal? The 
problem immediately confronts us as to 
whether we have carried the break-up into 
features as far as we should. Our com- 
ponents p, t, t”, and k stand for four different 
oral closures, respectively bilabial, apico- 
dental, lamino-alveolar, and dorso-velar. 
Do these four not have a feature in common, 
and each a residuum not shared with the 
others? That is, is not p further analyzable 
into a feature of labial position and one of 
stop closure? For the moment let us use 
the symbols p, t, t”, and k for these four 
positions, instead of in the senses previously 
assigned, and extract also a feature of ‘oral 
stop closure,’ T. /p tt” k/ would then be 

pttwk 
TTTT 
0000 
HHHH 
and two of these, t and t”, we would recog- 
nize also with another new component, S = 
spirantal proximity, in 
en? 
oe = /si/. 
HH 

It is apparent that with this further break- 
up we have shifted our logical grounds. In 
our earlier statement, the three phonemes 
/t d n/ contain a component t which is 
identically the same in the three cases—the 
same motion or position of the same flexible 
part of the speech tract against the same in- 
flexible part thereof. The O of /t d/ is 


8 Or, at least, the range of variation between 
a /t/ and an /n/ is no greater than that between 
various /t/’s. : 


— ee ee 
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likewise identically the same in the two, and 
the V in /d n/. But when we extract 
‘smaller’ constituents, a t = dental posi- 
tion,ia T = oral stop closure, and so forth, 
what we are saying is that in, for example, 


the smmmariry in kind of motion and posi- 
tion of the lips in the first case, of the tongue- 
tip in the second, constitutes a separable 
feature. 

An analogy might help. Suppose a man 
scratches his nose while chewing. Later he 
scratches his ear (against a post, instead of 
with his hand) while chewing. On our first 
basis, ‘chewing’ is a feature, ‘nose-scratching’ 
is a feature, and ‘ear-scratching’ is another. 
On the second basis, ‘chewing’ is as before, 
but ‘scratching’ is a feature by itself, and 
‘nose-’ and ‘ear-’ are separate and separable 
features ; ‘scratching’ is obviously a different 
kind of extraction from the totality than is 
‘ear-scratching’ or ‘nose-scratching.’ 

There seems to be some justification for 
the second alternative. The oral cavity is 
one unit of the total sound-producing ap- 
paratus used in speech. A complete closure 
anywhere in it will have at least the effect 
of cutting the outgoing air off from passage 
through the entire chamber; given identical 

‘ velick position and constant functioning in 
the throat and below, two different spirantal 
closures likewise will have comparable ef- 
fects. Despite this plausible basis for the 
further break-up of features, we will not 
take the proposed additional step. On an 
articulatory basis it is not too difficult to do 
so for stops and spirants, but it becomes 
quite difficult in handling laterals, trills, 
and the like; when and if we can perform 
operations comparable to those of the pres- 
ent paper in acoustic terms, or with greater 
aid from acoystical phonetics, such further 
analysis may prove more clearly feasible. 


4. Sequences of Bundles. We first de- 
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scribe sequences from one P to the next, 
then limitations in terms of what precedes 
or follows. 

Simultaneous with P occur: /p tt? kbd 
dgmnfipMNNVWsSrllELAUOy 
w Y ?/—+that is, all of the bundles listed in 
2 except /ieiauo‘o/. 

/t/ may be followed by /s r/, /t?/ by 
/8/, and /k/ by /r/. 

Any initial bundle, and any of the clusters 
of two just listed, may be followed by any 
of the set /i ei a u 0/, save that /I/ is fol- 
lowed only by /i/, /E/ only by /e/, etc. 
for /I A U O/. 

In the two syllables of /’ti-t.tit/ mestizo 
one has the same vocalic bundle (bundle 


including component v), but the two are ob- - 


viously in contrast in some way. Theo- 
retically we could say that in the first 
syllable the bundle /i/ occurs twice in suc- 
cession, or else that it occurs only once, as 
in the second syllable, but is held longer. 
The first treatment would be comparable to 
a musical case in which a chord is played 
twice in succession, and the second analogous 
to a musical case in which a chord is held 
for a longer time than some other chords (a 
chord of half-notes, say, instead of quarter- 
notes). Since there is no indication in 
Elson’s description of ‘rearticulation’ or the 
like for the second mora of a long vowel— 
which would be phonetically comparable to 
playing a chord twice—, we conclude that 
the second analogy is more accurate. The 
difference, then, is one of arrangement rather 
than of articulatory components: we must 
recognize @ FEATURE OF ARRANGEMENT | = 
greater duration. Such a feature cannot, 
obviously, be said to occur either ‘simul- 
taneously with’ or ‘in succession with’ any 
feature of articulation; it is, rather, a WAY 
in which certain features of articulation 
occur. For convenience, however, we use 
the linear symbol /:/, as does Elson, and 
write it arbitrarily after the bundle con- 
cerned. The contrasting feature of ar- 
rangement, relative shortness, is symbolized 
by absence of /-/. 
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Despite the different nature of /-/, written 
after vowel symbols it parallels in distribu- 
tion part of the distribution of G: a vowel 
symbol may be followed either by /:/, or 
by /?/, but not by both (within a single 
syllable). That is, once a vowel starts, it 
may either be held long or be cut off by a 
glottal stop, but not both. For our ‘har- 
monic sequence’ analysis, the analogy is 
even better, because there is considerable 
parallelism in what else can follow in the 
same syllable in the cases of vowel plus /-/ 
and of vowel plus /?/. 

After vowel, vowel plus /:/, or vowel 
plus /?/, may follow: /ptt?k mnfip y ps 
ts t¥%5 ks/ or zero. After vowel or vowel 
plus /:/, but not after vowel plus /?/, may 
follow /ssIELTAUOMNND/ (the last 
only in theory); but /IE I A U O/ occur 
only after, respectively, /ie i au o/ or those 
plus /-/. Only after vowel plus /-/ may 
occur /w/. 

After /p t t” k/ in the last position men- 
tioned may follow /‘/; after /n fi p/ may 
follow /2/. 


5. Limitations between syllables. Not all 
of the syllables outlined above occur in all 
positions. Limitations are as follows: 

(1) Syllable-initial /M N N W Y/ occur 
only when the previous syllable ends in 
/m n fin y/ respectively; in any such posi- 
tion, syllable-initial /I E I A U O/ do not 
occur. 

(2) Syllable-initial /d d’/ occur only when 
the preceding syllable ends in /?/, /b/ only 
when the preceding syllable ends in /?/ 
or /y/. 

(3) Syllable-final /M N N/ and theoreti- 
cally // occur only when not preceded by 
/?/ and when the next syllable begins, re- 
spectively, with /m n fi p/; in this position 
/ptt*k/ do not occur. 

(4) Syllable-final /*/ occurs after /p/ save 
when the next syllable begins with /p/, after 
/t/ save when the next syllable begins with 
/t/, after /t”/ save before /t”/, and after 
/k/ save before /kg/. The sequences in 


which /‘/ appears are not paralleled by 
sequences identical except for the lack of /*/. 

(5) Syllable-final /a/ occurs after /n/ 
when another syllable follows, save when 
that next syllable begins with /t N n/, after 
/fi/ similarly save when the next syllable 
begins with /t” Nfi/, and after /p/ simi- 
larly save when the next syllable begins 
with /k ¥yg/. The sequences in which 
/2/ occurs are not paralleled by sequences 
identical except for the lack of /a/. 

(6) Syllable-initial /t dns ts/ do not oc- 
cur after a syllable ending in /t? fi 8 t73/ or 
in one of the latter plus /‘/ or /a/. 

(7) The situation at the end of an utter- 
ance is not quite clear.’ Elson writes (2.1 
end) ‘Short vowels in utterance-final posi- 
tion end in a lenis nonphonemic glottal stop, 
whereas long vowels end in a nonphonemic 
voiceless offglide.’ But he writes both short 
final vowels and short vowels followed by 
final /?/; in both cases, in his phonetic tran- 
scription between brackets he writes a final 
[7]. If the ‘lenis “nonphonemic” glottal 
stop’ is phonetically like the phonemic final 
glottal stop, then short vowels simply do not 
occur in utterance-final..° Though there 
may be a difference (lenis versus fortis), we 
will accept for our purposes here the theory 
that there is none. We may similarly con- 
clude (tentatively), from his second state- 
ment, that the ‘nonphonemic’ voiceless 
offglide after ‘final’ long vowels is actually 
the same element (involving H: /I/ after 
/i'/, /E/ after /e-/, etc.) that occurs else- 
where, and is therefore phonemic. With 


*It is also not clear whether we must distin- 
guish between ‘word’ and ‘utterance’; most of 
Elson’s examples are of ‘word’-length. His only 
point which might distinguish ‘word’ and utter- 
ance is in his 3.2: S is always present in an utter- 
ance-final (not word-final) syllable which 
contains /-/. . 

10Qr read: ‘word-final’? If the two glottal 
stops sound the same, Elson may have distin- 
guished between them on the basis of what 
happens when additional suffixed material fol- 
lows: some glottal stops may stay (his ‘fortis, 
phonemic’ type), and others disappear (his ‘lenis, 
nonphonemic’ type). 
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these interpretations, we may say simply: 
the final syllable of an utterance does not end 
with a vowel nor with /-/. 

However, there is a further consideration. 
The final syllable of an utterance does not 
end with /m nfiy y/; but in such syllables 
one does find terminally what we may tenta- 
tively transcribe as /mM nN iN pW yY/. 
The relative duration of the V component 
and the H component in these bundles cor- 
relates with components S and 1 (/:/): if 
the final syllable bears S and the vowel is 
short, the H component is relatively long- 
est; if it bears S and the vowel has], or lacks 
S but the vowel does not have 1, the H is 
relatively shorter; and if the syllable does 
not bear S and the vowel does contain 1, the 
H component is shortest of all, approaching 
inaudibility. 

We can conclude, therefore, that all utter- 
ances save those ending in /w/ or /?/ end 
with a brief occurrence of component H, 
and, in our linear notation we may write 
simply /ieiauoieia'uo-mnifigy/ in- 
stead of /il eE/ etc. Indeed, it is possible 
(the data do not specify) that final /w/, 
as Elson writes it, is as much /wW/ as /y/ 
is /yY/, and that final /?/ is as much /?‘/ 
as final /p/ is /p‘/; in this case our gen- 
eralization could be complete: all utterances 
conclude with a brief phase of H, regardless 
of what other articulations are concerned. 

The decision to write utterance-final /i e/ 
etc. instead of /iI eE/ etc. is a matter of 
notation, not of phonemics. The phonemic 
interpretation is that H in this position is 
automatic, a function of ‘end-of-utterance.’ 
The phonemic interpretation would. remain 
even if we chose to use the more complicated 
writing. 


6. Other features of distribution. Com- 


parable to the feature of distribution 1 (4), 
there may also be a feature b = special 
shortness (the information is not precise). 
Elson posits two phonemes, /c/ and /é/, 
which have here been written as /ts/ and 
/t*8/ respectively. He cites no cases of 
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syllable-final /tt”/ followed by syllable- 
initial /s8/, but such may exist. Now it 
may well be that /c/ = /ts/ and /é/ = 
/t*8/ are relatively shorter than such se- 
quences as /ps/ and /ks/. If so, the shorter 
/t t® s8/ involved in his /c &/ would differ 
from the normal-length /t t”s8/ occurrent 
elsewhere by a feature of arrangement, b— 
we would symbolize this rather than its 
absence, ‘normal length,’ because the extra 
shortness is rarer. 

On the assumptions that this is so, and 
that syllable-final /t/ or /t¥/ do occur fol- 
lowed by syllable-initial /s 8/, we are now in 
a position to eliminate one feature from the 
list of components, in either of two ways: 

(1) If we call b a component (and use 
Elson’s linear notation /c é/), then feature 
P can be eliminated. For in this case, the 
location of P is predictable in terms of the 
bundles which occur and the sequences in 
which they occur: P occurs at the beginning 
of an utterance, simultaneously with any 
single consonantal bundle between vowels, 
and simultaneously with the last member of 
any cluster of consonantal bundles flanked 
by vowels save in the cases /trkrcé/, in 
which it is simultaneous with the first mem- 
ber of that sequence, whatever precedes in 
the same cluster. In this case P is not a 
component, and the syllable is an emergent, 
not a functioning phonological unit. 

(2) If we start by postulating P as a com- 
ponent, than b can be eliminated. For in 
this case the sequences /ts/ and /t¥5/ have 
the feature b if they occur within a single 
syllable, but not if the second member of the 
sequence is simultaneous with P. In this 
case the syllable is a phonological unit. 

It is possible that with more data one 
could choose unambiguously between these 
two alternatives. But it is also possible 
that at this point we reach an area of freedom 
of choice: the language relates P and b in 
such a way that either may be eliminated by 
assuming the other, but does not force us to 
make either choice. 
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The two alternatives about P have other 
implications, as we shall see. 


7. Predictable bundles. From the dis- 
tribution of /‘/ and of /a/, it is clear that in 
terms of successions of bundles they are 
predictable. Linearly, if we write /VpkV/, 
for example, instead of /Vp'kV/, we know 
from our definition of the notation that the 
/‘/ is there. In terms of components, such 
a@ sequence is 

pk 
O-- 
H-- ; 
P 
(S) 
after the p stops, there is a brief rest in the 
mouth, and then the k closure begins, while 
the O and H continue throughout. On the 
other hand, in /VppV/ one has 
p- 
O- 
H- ’ 
Pp 
(S) 
with p, O, and H held throughout, and there 
is no change save the beginning of a new 
chest pulse. 

Now a good deal depends on whether P is 
a@ component or not. If it is, then we state 
as follows: an arrangement of the features 
involved in /ptt?kmnfip/ and some 
others occur in which all the features begin 
towards the end of one syllable, and continue 
while nothing new is added save P. But if 
there is a change, after /p t t” k/, to a differ- 
ent point of articulation, simultaneous with 
P, a phase of H (plus O) alone intervenes; 
similarly for /a/. 

If P is not a component, then we must 
recognize that such bundles as /pt t”’km 
nfip/ and a few others, as well as /iei 
auo/, occur with the feature of arrange- 
ment /-/, as well as without it; when such a 
combination occurs, then P (as a determined 
feature) is added during the latter part’ of 
the long bundle. An immediate change 
from /p t t” k/ to a consonantal bundle in- 
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volving a different point of articulation does 
not occur: a phase of H (plus O), or /a/, 
intervenes, and P then occurs (as a predict- 
able feature) simultaneously with the next 
bundle. 

In either case, the bundles /‘ 3/ turn out 
to be predictable wherever they occur. 

There is one more bundle which can per- 
haps be regarded as predictable, and cer- 
tainly does not need to be written linearly, 
in certain positions: /?/. /?/ occurs simul- 
taneously with P, but only at the beginning 
of an utterance or after a syllable ending in 
a vowel (or /*/); and after vowels, in which 
position it in a sense parallels 1. In the 
latter position it contrasts with | and with 
the absence of either; in the former position 
it does not contrast, at least, with its absence 
(smooth vowel opening); one could simply 
say that where in syllable-initial no con- 
sonantal bundle involving H or S occurs, G 
does occur, and then write, linearly, /’idop/ 
who knows instead of /’?idop/, and 
/ik’kaaba/ he kills him instead of 
/?ik’ka?aba/. The difference of notation is 
of course a matter of convention and con- 
venience; the phonemic facts are that every 
syllable-initial bundle lacks component v, 
and consists of G unless it contains H or V. 


8. Grouping of bundles. The bundles 
/IELAUO/ never contrast with each 
other (4); Elson groups them as a single 
phoneme, /h/. The bundles /M N N W Y/ 
occur in syllable-initial only after, respec- 
tively, /m niin y/; these also Elson takes to 
be /h/. Final postvocalic (but not post-/-/) 
/IEYAUO/ Elson interprets as /h/, but 
not final devoicing (H) otherwise. Syllable- 
final /M N N (J)/ occur only in positions 
in which /ptt” (k)/ do not occur; Elson 
interprets respectively as /p t t” (k)/. 

Usually this is taken to involve the prob- 
lem of ‘partial intersection,’ on which there 
is disagreement. From the point of view of 
the present paper, no such problem arises. 
As a matter of convention for linear orthog- 
raphy, elimination of the symbols /M N 
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N W/ as Elson does is useful—particularly 
so if, as may well be the case, morphemes 
which elsewhere end in, say, /t/, end instead 
in /N/ when followed by an initial /n/. 
As a matter of reducing the total number of 
phonemes, we need not be concerned, since 
what we are after is the occurrent arrange- 
ments of features or components and the 
varying degrees of interdependence between 
them. Even if we were interested in some 
such simplicistic form of the criterion of 
economy as ‘smallest possible number of 
elements,’ elimination of the /M/ series 
would not help, for the components involved 
in the /M/ series all occur elsewhere and 
have to be recognized anyway. 
If we expand /hi he hi ha hu ho/ first into 
/li Ee/ etc., then into 
le 
O- 
HV 
v 
etc., we see what statement has to be made 
in terms of ‘contrapuntal’ analysis: one of 
the occurrent arrangements at the begin- 
ning of a syllable is one with long i, e, u, or 
a, in the latter two cases with or without 
long r, plus long O, and a change, from the 
first part of the long bundle to the second, 
from H to V and from absence of v to its 
presence. _ 
If we similarly expand /m.hV/ etc., first 
‘to /m.MV/, etc., then to 
P-(V) 
N-O 
VH V 
P 
v 
ete., we see again what has to be said: one 
occurrent arrangement, in which the first 
bundle contains an oral closure, N, and V, 
is: continuation of the oral closure and of 
N while V is replaced by H and P is added, 
followed by release of the oral closure, re- 
placement of N by O, of H by V, and the 
addition of vowel components and of v. 
/y.YV/ is treated similarly. 
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Finally, in sequences like /V(-)t.n/, we 
expand first to /V(-)N.n/, and then to 
(V)t - 
ON- 
VHV, 
P 
v 
we can say that in the frame 
(V)t - 
O xN 
V HV 
Pp 
v 
x, which would have to be either O or N, is 
always N: the transition from O of the pre- 
ceding bundle to N of the following bundle 
takes place with the oral closure, not with the . 
new chest pulse and new voicing. 


9. The syllable-nucleus sonority feature. 
We know that between every two successive 
bundles occurs one v. It is also to be ob- 
served that bundles containing e or a (and 
V) always contain v, that bundles containing 
u but not r, and V, always contain v, and 
that bundles not containing ie u or a never 
contain v. That is, save for certain crucial 
cases, the presence or absence of v is pre- 
dictable in terms of the other features in- 
volved. The crucial cases are in /i/ versus 
/y/, and in /u/ versus /w/; /i/ contains 
all the components of which /y/ is composed 
(i0V), plus v; /u/ contains all the com- 
ponents of which /w/ is composed (ur 
OV), plus v. 

Here there are three alternatives. 

(1) Our treatment of /iy/ and of /uw/ 
as differing only in the way indicated may 
be wrong. That is, /y/ may involve a dif- 
ferent tongue motion than does /i/, say closer 
approximation to the palate, or even some 
spirantization, and /w/ may have a com- 
parable difference from /u/; or /y w/ may 
have the same tongue positions and lip 
positions as /iu/ but contain the feature 
of arrangement b = extra-short. If this is 
so, then the occurrence of v is entirely pre- 
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dictable: where i, e, u, or a occur, without 
b, there occurs also v, and v is not a com- 
ponent. 

Even if our earlier treatment is correct, 
there remain two possibilities: 

(2) If /y/ and /i/ are in complementary 
distribution within the syllable, linearly, and 
if P is a component, then the same linear 
symbol can be used: one would have v in 
addition automatically in certain positions, 
and lack it automatically in others. In 
syllable-initial this is feasible: /i/ does not 
occur, and /y/ does; /u/ does not occur, 
and /w/ does. In syllable-final, it is pos- 
sible with /i/ and /y/, since /y/ occurs after 
other vowels than /i/ but not after /i/. 
(If the combination /iy./ occurred, in con- 
trast to /i:./, then with v eliminated there 
would be no way to distinguish, compon- 
entially, between the two.) In syllable-final 
it may be possible with /u/ and /w/, but this 
is not clear, since Elson does not tell us 
whether the sequence /u'w/ occurs or not. 
If it does not, then v can be eliminated. 
If it does, perhaps we can eliminate v any- 
way: there would be no /uw/, since /w/ 
occurs only after vowel plus /-/ in the same 
syllable; one could say that where the com- 
ponents involved in /u/ occurred with 
DOUBLE the ordinary length, v was present 
throughout (/u-/), whereas when the length 
Was TRIPLE the normal, v was present for the 
first two-thirds, and then absent (/u-w/). 

(3) All of the above is on the assumption 
that P isa component. If P is not, then v 
must be retained, for otherwise there is no 
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way to distinguish between such a sequence 
as /at.yi/ and one such as /a.ti-/. 


10. Summary. An utterance in S. P. 
can be regarded as a group of interwoven 
melodies in which the glottis plays a monoto- 
nous and continuous ground bass of three 
tones, G, H, and V, the chest divides the 
entirety into successive ‘measures’ with P 
as the ‘bar line’, and plays some measures 
louder than others (presence or absence of 
S), the velick plays one of two notes, O and 
N, or occasionally none at all, the dorsum, 
like a snare drum, plays its one note k or 
none at all, the lips play one of two notes, 
p or r, or none, and the tongue dances the 
most varied melody of all; from the whole 
emerges a pattern within each ‘measure’ of 
varying sonority, the most sonorous point 
(v) always involving vibration of the vocal 
cords, a tongue-contour for resonance, and 
sometimes lip-rounding for addition reso- 
nance. The various tones occur only in 
certain chords and only in certain chordal 
sequences ; if a tone occurs in two successive 
chords, it is ‘tied over’; there are cadence- 
like limitations at beginning and end. 

The description of the notes involved and 
the arrangements in which they occur con- 
stitutes the statement of the phonological 
structure of the language. We have not 
made all the useful ‘statements which could 
be made, but have attempted at least to 
show clearly the distinction between real 
problems of interpretation and problems 
which arise only in the effort to establish a 
convenient linear orthography. 











BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN 
LANGUAGES STILL SPOKEN 


Hans Wo.rFr 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


1. Introduction 
2. Abbreviations and procedure 


3. Alphabetic list of languages and language 
families 


1.1. This paper provides a list of biblio- 
graphical references rather than a bibliog- 
raphy of original papers. The reference 
works cited are those which will give com- 
plete and detailed information about publi- 
cations and manuscripts available. Items 
listed include texts, word lists, and complete 
articles on the language; they do not include 
incidental references to a language. 


1.2. This paper omits names of extinct 
languages and tribal designations which fre- 
quently enter in the historical sources and in 
the anthropological literature. Such items 
would include Ofo, Biloxi, and Tutelo under 
Siouan, for example; Erie under Iroquoian; 
and other items, such as Chumash and many 
other extinct languages on the coast of Cali- 
fornia south of San Francisco Bay, Karan- 
kawa and the host of other languages for- 
merly spoken in Texas along the Gulf of 
Mexico, not to mention the numerous lan- 
guages aboriginal to Florida. The delib- 
erate omission of these names points to the 
need for a specialized bibliography. devoted 
to extinct languages. What is needed here 
is a critical bibliography distinguishing 
between ethnological and linguistic informa- 
tion given by the sources. 


1.3. An addition of all items cited in this 
paper under one heading will not yield the 
total amount of items available but always 
a larger amount. AY includes many P list- 
ings and many IJAL items. Furthermore, 
there is an overlapping of approximately 


10% in AY listings of language families and 
languages of the same families. References 
to AY include material from AA. 


1.4. Since most of our references cover 
certain periods in the history of American 
Indian linguistic scholarship, it is possible 
to observe shifts of emphasis. P represents 
the bulk of activity up to 1894, or, approxi- 
mately, the turn of the century. B marks 
the period of intensive scholarship under 
Boas and Sapir up to 1939. AY gives an 
overall view of the period from P to volume 
10 of IJAL. Volumes 11 and 12 of IJAL, 
Lg., and LSNA bring the list up to date. 


1.5. From a rapid survey of our data, it 
appears that the Algonquian family of lan- 
guages has had precedence over all other 
families which had been established in Pil- 
ling’s time. To the present day, Algonquian 
seems to have maintained this hegemony of 
interest. No other family has been so thor- 
oughly. studied. Since Pilling, however, 
there have been shifts of emphasis. We ob- 
serve increasing interest in the study of 
Wakashan, Athabascan, Eskimo-Aleut, 
Siouan, Muskogean, and several other fami- 
lies come under scrutiny, such as Uto- 
Aztecan, Caddoan, Tanoan, Yuman, and 
Salish. On the other hand, there has been a 
sharp decline in the study of Iroquoian. 
The study of languages for which no certain 
linguistic affiliation has been found also 
reached a new climax during the period 
marked by Boas’ editorship of the Handbook 
of American Indian Languages. Since Boas 
we are able to observe a new shift of empha- 
sis and an interesting development. In 
recent years there has been a great increase 
in the writing of descriptive grammars of 
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individua! languages, accompanied by a cor- 
responding decline in purely comparative 
studies. 


2. Abbreviations and procedure 

AY: A Bibliographical Check List of North 
and Middle American Indian Linguis- 
tics in the Edward E. Ayer Collection 
(Chicago, 1941). 

B: C.F. Voegelin and Z.S. Harris, Index to 
the Franz Boas Collection of Materials 
for American Linguistics, Lg. Monv- 
graph 22 (1945). 

IJAL: International Journal of American 
Linguistics [references cited for volumes 
1 to 12 inclusive (1917-46)]. 

Lg.a: Morris Swadesh, Bibliography of 
American Indian Linguistics, 1936- 
1937, Lg. 14.318-23 (1938). 

C. F. Voegelin, Bibliography of American 
Indian Linguistics, 1938-1941, Lg. 
18.133-39 (1942). 

Lg.b: Lg. [additional references cited for 
volumes 19 to 21 inclusive (1943-45)]. 

LSNA: H. Hoijer and Others, Linguistic 
Structures of Native America (New 
York, 1946). 

P: J.C. Pilling, Bibliography of the Eskimo 
Language, BAE-B 1 (1887). 

——,, Bibliography of the Iroquoian Lang- 
guages, BAE-B 6 (1888). 

——., Bibliography of the Muskhogean 
Languages, BAE-B 9 (1889). 

——,, Bibliography of the Algonquian 
Languages, BAE-B 13 (1891). 

——-, Bibliography of the Athapascan 
Languages, BAE-B 14 (1892). 

——,, Bibliography of the Chinookan Lan- 
guages, BAE-B 15 (1898). 

—— , Bibliography of the Salishan Lan- 
guages, BAE-B 16 (1894). 

——,, Bibliography of the Wakashan Lan- 
guages, BAE-B 19 (1894). 

[references to P are given only under lan- 

guage family headings; they serve to identify 

the volume to which reference is made. ] 
Names of language families appear in 
large capitals. First elements in each head- 
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ing represent languages; dialects are listed 
in the same heading and connected by hy- 
phen (-). Where no data are available for a 
language, reference is made to the language 
family. All references are to number of 
items, except in the case of P, where refer- 
ences are to the number of printed pages. 


3. Alphabetic list of languages and lan- 
guage families 


Abnaki (see Penobscot) 

Achumawi (see also Atsugewi): AY 8 publ., 
B 9 mss, IJAL 3 publ. 

Akwa?ala (see Diegueiio) 

Alabama-Koasati: P see MUSKOGEAN, 
Lg.b 1 publ. 

Alaskan (see Eskimo) 

Aleut (see also Eskimo): AY 15 publ., B 2 
mss, IJAL 1 publ. 

ALGONQUIAN (see also Cree, Menomini, 
Shawnee, Fox, Potawatomi, Ojibwa, Dela- 
ware, Penobscot, Malecite, Micmac, 
Blackfoot, Cheyenne, Arapaho): P 614 
pp., AY 20 publ., Lg.a 8 publ., IJAL 8 
publ., Lg.b 2 publ., LSNA 1 publ. 

Algonquin (see Ojibwa) 

Alsea: AY 2 publ., B 1 ms, IJAL 1 publ. 

Apache (Chiricahua, Mescalero, Jicarilla, 
Lipan, San Carlos, Kiowa Apache): P 
see ATHABASCAN, AY 13 publ., B 1 ms, 
Lg.a 3 publ., IJAL 4 publ., Lg.b 1 publ., 
LSNA 1 publ. 

Arapaho-Atsina-Nawathinehena: P see AL- 
GONQUIAN, AY 13 publ., B 1 ms, IJAL 
2 publ. 

Arikara (see Pawnee) 

Assiniboine (see Dakota) 

Atakapa: AY 4 publ., IJAL 2 publ. 

ATHABASCAN (see also Dogrib, Chipe- 
wyan, Kutchin, Tanana-Ingalik, Sekani- 
Sarsi, Carrier, Tahltan, Hupa, Kato, 
Chasta Costa, Mattole, Tolowa, Navaho, 
Apache): P 125 pp., AY 13 publ., Lg.a 4 
publ., IJAL 1 publ. 

Atsina (see Arapaho) 

Atsugewi (see also Achumawi): B 4 mss 
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Banncck (see Mono) 

Bear Lake (see Dogrib) 

Beaver (see Sekani) 

Bella Bella: P see WAKASHAN, AY 4 publ., 
B 5 mss 

Bella Coola: P see SALISH, AY 4 publ., B 
4 mss 

Blackfoot-Blood-Piegan: P see ALGON- 
QUIAN, AY 26 publ., Lg.a 4 publ., IJAL 
4 publ. 

Blood (see Blackfoot) 

Buena Vista (see Yokuts) 


Caddo (see also CADDOAN): AY 6 publ. 

CADDOAN (gee Caddo, Witchita, Kitsai, 
Pawnee) 

Cahuilla (see also UTO-AZTECAN): AY 
3 publ. 

Carrier-Chilcotin: P see ATHABASCAN, 
AY 11 publ., B 1 ms 

Catawba: P see SIOUAN, AY 6 publ., B 1 
ms, IJAL 3 publi. 

Cayuga (see Seneca) 

Chasta Costa: P see ATHABASCAN, AY 
2 publ. 

Chauchila (see Yauelmani) 

Chehalis-Cowlitz-Quinault: P see SALISH, 
AY 6 publ., B 14 mss, IJAL 1 publ. 

Chemehuevi (see Ute) 

Cherokee: P see IROQUOIAN, AY 71 publ., 
B 2 mss, IJAL 3 publ. 

Cheyenne: P see ALGONQUIAN, AY 20 
publ. 

Chickasaw (see Choctaw) 

Chilcotin (see Carrier) 

Chinook: P 81 pp., AY 6 publ., 1 ms, B 8 
mss, Lg.a 1 publ., IJAL 3 publ. 

Chipewyan-Yellowknife-Slave: P see ATHA- 
BASCAN, AY 14 publ., IJAL 1 publ., 
LSNA 1 publ. 

Chiricahua-Mescalero (see Apache) 

Chitimacha: AY 2 publ., Lg.a 1 publ., IJAL 
1 publ., LSNA 1 publ. 

Choctaw-Chickasaw: P se MUSKOGEAN, 
AY 60 publ., Lg.a 1 publ. 

Clallam (see Lummi) 

Clear Lake (see Pomo) 

Cocopa (see Kohuana) 
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Coeur d’Aléne: P see SALISH, AY 2 publ., 
B 2 mss, Lg.a 1 publ., IJAL 2 publ. 

Columbia-Wenatchi: P see SALISH 

Colville Lake (see Okanagon) 

Comanche (see Shoshoni) 

Comox-Sishiatl: P see SALISH, B 2 mss 

Coos: AY 2 publ., Lg.a 1 publ. 

Cowlitz (see Chehalis) 

Cree-Montagnais-Naskapi: P see ALGON- 
QUIAN, AY 139 publ., 2 mss, B 1 ms, Lg.a 
2 publ., IJAL 1 publ. 

Creek-Seminole: P see MUSKOGEAN, AY 
123 publ., Lg.a 5 publ., IJAL 1 publ. 

Crow: P see SIOUAN, AY 4 publ., B 1 ms, 
Lg.e 2 publ., Lg.b 1 publ. 

Cupefio (see UTO-AZTECAN) 


Dakota-Assiniboine: P see SIOUAN, AY 
173 publ., B 29 mss, Lg.a 3 publ., IJAL 
1 publ., Lg.b 1 publ. 

Delaware: P see ALGONQUIAN, AY 35 
publ., Lg.a 1 publ., IJAL 1 publ., LSNA 
1 publ. 

Dieguefio-Kamia-Akwa’ala (see also YU- 
MAN): AY 4 publ. 

Dogrib-Hare-Bear Lake: P see ATHA- 
BASCAN, AY 1 publ. 

Duwamish (see Squamish) 


Eskimo (Greenlandic, Alaskan): P 116 pp., 
AY 150 publ., B 5 mss, Lg.a 2 publ., IJAL 
3 publ., LSNA 1 publ. 

Eyak: AY 1 publ. 


Flathead-Pend d’Oreille-Kalispel-Spokane: 
P see SALISH, AY 16 publ., B 4 mss, Lg.a 
1 publ. 

Fox-Sauk-Kickapoo: P see ALGONQUIAN, 
AY 12 publ., 1 ms, Lg.a 1 publ., IMAL 
5 publ. 

Fraser River (see Nanaimo) 


Gosiute (see Shoshoni) 
Greenlandic (see Eskimo) 
Gros Ventre (see Arapgho) 


Haida: AY 18 publ., B 7 mss, IJAL 2 publ. 
Halchidhoma (see Yuma) : 
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Halyukwamai (see Kohuana) 

Han (see Tanana) 

Hare (see Dogrib) 

Havasupai-Walapai-Yavapai (see also 
YUMAN): AY 1 publ., IJAL 1 publ. 

Hidatsa: P see SIOUAN, AY 4 publ., Lg.a 
2 publ., IJAL 1 publ. 

Hitchiti (see Mikasuki) 

Hopi (see also UTO-AZTECAN): AY 11 
publ., B 3 mss, Lg.a 3 publ., IJAL 1 publ., 
LSNA 1 publ. 

Hupa: P see ATHABASCAN, AY 5 publ. 

Huron (see Wyandot) 


Ingalik (see Tanana) 

Iowa-Oto: P see SIOUAN, AY 9 publ., 
B 1 ms 

TROQUOIAN (see also Seneca, Mohawk, 


Oneida, Wyandot, Tuscarora, Cherokee): 


P 208 pp., AY 5 publ., IJAL 1 publ. 
Isleta-Sandis (see Tiwa) 


Jicarilla (see Apache) 


Kalapuya: AY 1 publ., B 9 mss, IJAL 1 publ. 

Kalispel (see Flathead) 

Kamia (see Dieguefio) 

Karok: AY 6 publ., B 1 ms, IJAL 2 publ. 

Kaska (see Tahlitan) 

Kathlamet (see Chinook) 

Kato-Wailaki: P see ATHABASCAN, AY 
3 publ., IJAL 1 publ. 

Kaveltchadom (see Yuma) 

Kawaiisu (see Ute) 

Keresan: AY 6 publ., B 1 ms, IJAL 2 publ. 

Kickapoo (see Fox) 

Kiowa: AY 8 publ., B 1 ms, IJAL 1 publ. 

Kiowa Apache (see Apache) 

Kitamat: P see WAKASHAN 

Kitsai (see CADDOAN) 

Klamath-Modoc: AY 5 publ., IJAL 1 publ. 

Koasati (see Alabama) 


Kohuana - Halyukwamai - Cocopa (see . 


YUMAN) 
Koskimo (see Kwakiutl) 
Koso (see Panamint) 
Koyukon (see Tanana) 
Kutchin: P see ATHABASCAN, AY 1 publ. 
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Kutenai: AY 21 publ., B 11 mss, IJAL 
2 publ. 

Kwakiutl: P see WAKASHAN, AY 28 publ., 
B 19 mss, Lg.a3 publ., IJAL 3 publ. 


Lillooet: P see SALISH 

Lipan Apache (see Apache) 

Luisefio (see also UTO-AZTECAN): AY 
3 publ. 

Lummi-Songish-Clallam: P see SALISH, 
AY 1 publ., B 1 ms 

Lutuami (see Klamath-Modoc) 


Maidu: AY 5 publ., B 2 mss 

Makah: P see WAKASHAN, AY 1 publ. 

Malecite-Passamaquoddy: P see ALGON- 
QUIAN, AY 17 publ., IJAL 1 publ. 

Mandan: P see SIOUAN, AY 10 publ., B 1 
ms, Lg.a 1 publ., IJAL 1 publ. 

Maricopa (see Yuma) 

Mattole: P see ATHABASCAN ‘ 

Menomini: P see ALGONQUIAN, AY 11 
publ., Lg.a 1 publ. 

Mescalero Apache (see Apache) 

Micmac: P see ALGONQUIAN, AY 40 
publ., 1 ms, Lg.a 1 publ. 

Mikasuki-Hitchiti: P see MUSKOGEAN 

Miwok: AY 2 publ. 

Modoc (see Klamath-Modoc) 

Mohave (see Yuma) 

Mohawk: P see IRFQUOIAN, AY 73 publ., 
2 mss 

Molale (see Coos) 

Mono - Bannock - Snake - Northern Paiute 
(Paviotso) (see also UTO-AZTECAN): 
AY 4 publ. 

Montagnais (see Cree) 

MUSKOGEAN (see also Choctaw, Ala- 
bama, Mikasuki, Creek): P 114 pp., AY 3 

' publ., Lg.a 3 publ. 

Muskogee (see Creek) 


Nanaimo-Lower Fraser River: P see 
SALISH, B 2 mss 

Naskapi (see Cree) - 

Natchez: AY 4 publ., Lg.a 1 publ., IJAL 

- 1 publ. 
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Navaho: P see ATHABASCAN, AY 27 
publ., Lg.a 4 publ., IJAL 2 publ., Lg.b 
1 publ. 

Nawathinehena (see Arapaho) 

Nespelim (see Okanagon) 

Nez Percé (see also'Sahaptin): AY 15 publ., 
1 ms, B 2 mss 

Nipissing (see Ojibwa) 

Nitinat: P see WAKASHAN, IJAL 2 publ. 

Nootka: P se WAKASHAN, AY 12 publ., 
B 9 mss, Lg.a 3 publ., IJAL 2 publ. 


Ojibwa-Ottawa-Algonquin-Salteaux: P see 
ALGONQUIAN, AY 247 publ., 3 mss, 
Lg.a 2 publ. 

Okanagon-Sanpoil(Nespelim)-Colville Lake: 
P see SALISH, AY 2 publ., B 1 ms 

Omaha-Ponca-Osage-Kansa-Quapaw: P see 
SIOUAN, AY 20 publ., B 5 mss, IJAL 
1 publ. 

Oneida: P see TROQUOIAN, AY 5 publ. 

Onondaga (see Seneca) 

Oto (see Iowa) 

Ottawa (see Ojibwa) 


Paiute, Northern (see Mono) 

Paiute, Southern (see Ute) 

Panamint(Koso) (see Shoshoni) 

Papago (see Pima) 

Passamaquoddy (see Malecite) 

Patwin (see also Wintu): B 8 mss 

Paviotso (see Mono) 

Pawnee-Arikara (see also CADDOAN): AY 
14 publ., B 2 mss, Lg.a 2 publ., IJAL 
1 publ. 

Pend d’Oreille (see Flathead) 

Penobscot-Abnaki: P see ALGONQUIAN, 
AY 29 publ., IJAL 2 publ. 

Piegan (see Blackfoot) 

Pima-Papago (see also UTO-AZTECAN): 
AY 12 publ., B 2 mss, Lg.a 2 publ. 

Pomo: AY 6 publ., B 5 mss 

Potawatomi: P see ALGONQUIAN, AY 6 
publ., 1 ms, Lg.a 1 publ. 


Quileute: AY 3 publ., B 3 mss, Lg.a 1 publ., 
IJAL 1 publ. 
Quinault (see Chehalis) 
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Sahaptin (see also Nez Percé): AY 3 publ., 
B1 ms ; 

SALISH (see also Bella Coola, Coeur 
d’Aléne, Columbia, Comox, Lummi, Na- 
naimo, Chehalis, Okanagon, Shuswap, 
Flathead, Squamish, Thompson, Tilla- 
mook, Twana, Lillooet): P 86 pp., AY 4 
publ., IJAL 2 publ. 

Salteaux (see Ojibwa) 

San Carlos (see Apache) 

Sanpoil (see Okanagon) 

Sarsi (see Sekani) 

Sauk (see Fox) 

Sekani-Sarsi-Beaver-Stonies: P see ATHA- 
BASCAN, AY 17 publ., IJAL 1 publ. 

Seminole (see Creek) 

Seneca-Cayuga-Onondaga: 
QUOIAN, AY 47 publ. 

Serrano (see UTO-AZTECAN) 

Shasta (see also Achumawi): AY 3 publ., 
B 3 mss 

Shawnee: P see ALGONQUIAN, AY 10 
publ., 2 mss, Lg.a 3 publ. 

Shoshoni-Comanche-Gosiute-Wind River- 
Panamint(Koso) (see also UTO- 
AZTECAN): AY 19 publ., Lg.a 3 publ. 

Shuswap: P see SALISH, AY 6 publ. 

SIOUAN (see also Catawba, Iowa-Oto, 
Winnebago, Omaha-Osage, Dakota, Man- 
dan, Hidatsa, Crow): P 87 pp., Lg.a 2 
publ., IJAL 1 publ. 

Sishiatl (see Comox) 

Slave (see Chipewyan) 

Snake (see Mono) 

Songish (see Lummi) 

Spokane (see Flathead) 

Squamish: P see SALISH, AY 1 publ., 
B 1 ms 

Stonies (see Sekani) 


P see IRO- 


Tahltan-Kaska: P se ATHABASCAN, AY 
1 publ. 

Takelma: AY 4 publ., IJAL 1 publ. 

‘Tanana- Ingalik- Koyukon- Han- Tutchone: 
P see ATHABASCAN, AY 1 publ., Lg.a 
1 publ. 

TANOAN (see also Tewa, Tiwa, Towa): AY 
2 publ. 
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Taos-Picuris (see Tiwa) 

Tewa (see also TANOAN): AY 4 publ. 

Thompson: P see SALISH, AY 1 publ., 
B 5 mss 

Tillamook: P see SALISH, AY 2 publ., 
B 1 ms, Lg.a 1 publ., IJAL 2 publ. 

Tiwa (see also TANOAN): AY 2 publ., 
B 3 mss, Lg.a 2 publ., IJAL 1 publ., 
LSNA 1 publ. 

Tlingit: AY 14 publ., B 1 ms, Lg.a 1 publ., 
IJAL 4 publ. 

Tolowa: P see ATHABASCAN, Lg.a 1 publ. 

Tonkawa: AY 2 publ., Lg.a 1 publ., LSNA 
1 publ. 

Towa (see TANOAN) 

Tsimshian: AY 25 publ., B 10 mss 

Ts7éts?aut (see Tahltan) 

Tiibatulabal (see also UTO-AZTECAN): 
AY 3 publ., B 1 ms, Lg.a 2 publ. 

Tunica (see also Chitimacha, Atakapa): 
AY 2 publ., Lg.a 1 publ., IJAL 1 publ., 
LSNA 1 publ. 

Tuscarora: P see IROQUOIAN, AY 6 publ. 

Tutchone (see Tanana) 

Twana: P see SALISH, AY 1 publ. 


Umpqua-Siuslaw: AY 2 publ. 

Ute-Southern Paiute-Chemehuevi-Kawaiisu 
(see also UTO-AZTECAN): AY 9 publ. 

UTO-AZTECAN (see also Luisefio, Cahu- 
illa, Serrano, Cupefio, Tiibatulabal, Pima- 
Papago, Hopi, Ute-Southern Paiute, 
Shoshoni-Comanche, Mono-Bannock): AY 
4 publ., Lg.a 4 publ., LSNA 1 publ. 


Wailaki (see Kato) 
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WAKASHAN (see also Nootka, Nitinat, 
Makah, Kwakiutl, Bella Bella, Kitamat): 
P 70 pp., AY 1 publ. 

Walapai (see Havasupai) 

Wappo (see also Yuki): AY 3 publ. 

Washo: AY 4 publ., IJAL 1 publ. 

Wenatchi (see Columbia) 

Wind River (see Shoshoni) 

Winnebago: P see SIOUAN, AY 10 publ., 
B 3 mss, Lg.a 1 publ. 

Wintu (see also Patwin): AY 3 publ., Lg.a 
1 publ., IJAL 2 publ. 

Wishram (see also Chinook): AY 3 publ., 
B 1 ms 

Witchita (see CADDOAN) 

Wiyot: AY 2 publ. 

Wyandot (Huron): P see ITROQUOIAN, 
AY 14 publ. 


Yakonan (see Alsea) 

Yawelmani-Chauchila (see also Yokuts): 
LSNA 1 publ. 

Yavapai (see Havasupai) 

Yellowknife (see Chipewyan) 

Yokuts: AY 4 publ., IJAL 2 publ., LSNA 
1 publ. 

Yuchi: AY 3 publ., B 1 ms 

Yuki (see also Wappo): AY 2 publ., B 1 ms 

Yuma- Mohave- Maricopa- Kaveltchadom- 
Halchidhoma (see also YUMAN): AY 18 
publ., IJAL 3 publ., LSNA 1 publ. 

YUMAN (see also Havasupai, 
Kohuana, Dieguefio): AY 6 publ. 

Yurok: AY 7 publ., B 1 ms 


Zufii: AY 16 publ., 1 ms, B 2 mss, Lg.a 
2 publ. 


Yuma, 














REVIEWS 


J. Philipson. O parentesco tupi-guarani. 
S&o Paulo, Brazil, 1946. (Universidade de 
Sao Paulo, Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciéncias 
e Letras, Boletim LXIII, Etnografia e 
Lingua Tupi-guarani, No. 11.) 19 p. 

The first five Bulletins in this series were 
reviewed by Paul L. Garvin in IJAL 12.45-8 
(1946). The introductory criticism made 
of them by Garvin seems applicable to the 
present work also: interest is apparently 
centered on history and the old documents 
rather than on the recording and analysis 
of the languages still spoken. (Incident- 
ally, in the work under review the name of 
the language family is consistently spelled 
without accent marks, as shown above.) 

Philipson’s very short article (p. 7-17; 
p. 1 is the series title, 3 the separate title, 
5 contains a prefatory note by Plinio 
Ayrosa, and 19 has a very brief English 
summary) is a-kind of review of another 
article with the same title (Tupi-Guarani 
kinship) by Charles Wagley and Eduardo 
Galvéo (Boletim do Museu Nacional, nova 
serie, Antropologia no. 6, Rio de Janeiro, 
1946); it is essentially a restatement of 
Philipson’s previous article, Nota sébre a 
interpretagio sociolégica de alguns designa- 
tivos de parentesco do Tupi-guarani (Bole- 
tim LVI, no. 9, of the same series as the 
work under review). 

Both as ethnology and as linguistics such 
an article is difficult to evaluate. The 
actual terms themselves are few in number, 
six all told. They are discussed as isolated 
bits of lore, with no analysis as parts of 
either a linguistic system (apparently they 
are possessed nouns) or a social structure. 
The terms are, it would seem, from 
Tapirapé, but other languages are brought 
in rather at random. Wagley and Galvéo 
seem to set up a single Tupi-Guarani kin- 
ship system, but Philipson contends that 
the several languages of the family have 

different systems; he is probably right. 


For the six terms given by Wagley, Philip- 
son has six other terms (secured not by 
himself but by Herbert Baldus in 1935 and 
used by him from manuscript). The only 
coincidence is in the Ist sg. pronominal 
possessive prefix, Se- (spelled che-), and in 
some of the constituent elements of the 
longer terms (che-ropy vs. cherovufrangi, 
where -ropY and -rovuf- seem connected). 
Philipson’s explanations of what the forms 
mean and of their elements are quite differ- 
ent from those of Wagley and Galvio. 
Judgment must be suspended until we have 
lists of Tapirapé (and other Tupi-Guarani) 
kinship terms recorded in correct linguistic 
form, with full morphological analysis, and 
accompanied by fool-proof ethnological 
statements. It cannot be over-emphasized 
that without such full data the ethnologist 
(and also the linguist) can make all kinds 
of errors in his conclusions; for some in- 
stances, see my Kinship and status terms 
of the Tiwa languages, AA 45.557-71 (1943). 


GrorGceE L. TRAGER 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


Salishan Studies. Comparative Notes 
On Kalispel, Spokan, Colville, And Coeur 
D’Alene. By Hans Vogt. Skrifter Utgitt 
av Det Norske Videnskaps- Akademie I 
Oslo II. Hist.-Filos. Klasse. 1940. No. 2, 
Oslo, 1 Kommisjon Hos Jacob Dybwad, 
1940, 19 p. 

Salishan Studies is a report of a compara- 
tive study of the phonetics and phonemics 
of four Salish languages. The main body 
of the material consists of two hundred 
words in Kalispel, Spokan, and Colville. 
The results of the work on these three 
languages are then compared with the pub- 
lished grammar of Coeur D’Alene by 
Gladys Reichard. Field work was done 
during the summer of 1937 and was con- 
centrated on Kalispel. 

The two hundred words are grouped under 
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the following categories: human society, 
human body, man-made things, nature, ani- 
mals, plants, food, attributes, and activities. 

In the examination and comparison of 
the lists, Vogt found that there were more 
frequent identities or correspondences be- 
tween Kalispel and Spokan than there were 
between Colville and either of the other 
two. In the section on Phonetic Remarks 
(p. 10) and Phonemic Remarks (pp. 11 and 
12), the author indicates the main points 
of agreement and difference among the 
languages. On page 19 in the conclusion 
the position of Coeur D’Alene in relation 
to the other three languages is indicated. 
This in brief is a summary of the paper. 
There are no definite conclusions pertaining 
to diffusion or the integration of the pho- 

.nemic structure. As his conclusion the 
author states, p. 19, “The four languages 
which have been studied here form three 
distinct groups.” 

There is much in the presentation which 
can be of value to students of the Salish 
languages. However, it is hoped that Vogt 
will continue with his work and include a 
treatment of morphology and semantics. 
The reviewer would have liked the kind of 
treatment of phonetics and phonemics 
stressed by Boas and Sapir where morph- 
ology and semantics are considered in re- 
lation to phonetics and phonemics. 

In even a cursory reading of the lists I 
was able, on the basis of my own work with 
Puyallup, Twana and Chehalis, to recognize 
certain affixes in the Kalispel, Spokan and 
Colville words, which would have to be 
understood morphologically before they 
could be interpreted phonemically. The 
importance of this integration is implicit 
in Vogt’s paper, although it is not stressed. 

There is no explanation as to why the 
particular two hundred words were se- 
lected except that Vogt had very little time 
in the field. Thus there may be a question 
in the mind of the reader as to how repre- 
sentative the particular words are as a 
sampling of the entire vocabularies. 
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The reviewer was particularly intrigued 
with the headings under which the words 
were grouped. One would expect words 
which would be included in these categories 
to be present in every culture in the world. 
Some work has been done along these lines 
and it has been found that there is a large 
number of universal categories. In other 
words, there is a large number of universals 
which are reflected in every language in the 
world. It is possible that if we reexamine 
the work in linguistics we may be able to 
apply the work of Vogt and many others in 
the formulation of a universal language 
based upon universals. From this stand- 
point Vogt’s paper falls into another plane. 
Herein lies the stimulus incorporated in the 
paper in a field which has hardly been 
touched as yet when considered in the total 
field. 


ErHEL G. AGINSKY 
Hunter CoLiece 


THe Foixtate. By Stith Thompson. 
The Dryden Press, New York, 1946. 510 
pp. $6.00. 

Stith Thompson’s comprehensive treat- 
ment of the folktale is the first work of its 
kind to appear in English. For linguists 
who have made text collections, but lack a 
background of systematic folklore study, 
this work will probably be especially useful. 
A goodly portion of it is devoted to terse 
content resumes and discussion of both Old 
and New World tale plots and cycles (Parts 
II and III), and it also carries two bibliogra- 
phies, one of important books on the folk- 
tale (Appendix A), the other, an areally 
classified bibliography of the larger folk- 
tale collections (Appendix B). 

Especially relevant for Americanists is 
Part III, which deals with the folklore of 


the North American Indians. The seven 


chapters in this section include a short in- 
troduction (pp. 297-302) followed by ma- 
terial on creation myths (pp. 303-18), the 
trickster cycle (pp. 319-28), test and hero 
tales (pp. 320-44), journeys to the other 
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world (pp. 345-52), animal wives and hus- 
bands (pp. 353-58), and miscellaneous tales 
(pp. 359-63). None of the North American 
Indian material presented is new, nor are 
there any new interpretations offered, but 
the section as a whole provides a useful 
summary introduction to an important field 
of study. The specialist may find the sum- 
mary dulled by over-simplification of state- 
ment (the Zuni creation material, for ex- 
ample, is the only creation material 
discussed for the whole of the Southwest); 
by too great a reliance on material published 
prior to 1930 (points raised by Morris 
Opler in his several excellent publications 
on Apache folklore, 1935-45, by Gayton 
and Newman, Edel, and others are not 
mentioned, for instance); by the lack of 
references to stylistic features of tale texts: 
but since the entire book is apparently in- 
tended as an introductory survey of the 
field, these are minor points. 

ErminrE W. VoEGELIN 

Inp1ana UNIVERSITY 


THe ReLaTiIoON OF AMERICAN INDIAN 
Lineuistics TO GENERAL LinGuistics. By 
Edward Sapir. Southwestern Journal of 
Anthropology 3.1-4 (1947). 

American INDIAN GRAMMATICAL CATE- 
cories. By E. Sapir and M. Swadesh. 
Word 2.103-12 (1946). 

Tue Lineuistic Map or Arizona. By 
William Kurath. The Kiva 12.10—2 (1946). 

Tiatocan. A Journal of Source Mate- 
rials on the Native Cultures of Mexico 
2.97-192 (1946). 

LoOAN-worps IN ANCIENT Mexico. By 
Benjamin Lee Whorf. Middle American 
Research Institute, Tulane University of 
Louisiana. Philological and Documentary 
Studies, vol. 1, no. 1. Publication No. 11, 
pp. 1-12 (1943). 

PITFALLS AND STIMULI IN THE INTERPRE- 
TATION OF HisToRY THROUGH LOAN Worps. 
By J. Eric §. Thompson. Ibid., vol. 1, 
no.2. Publication No. 11, pp. 17-28 (1943). 

Tue Spanish Worp Jficara. A Word 
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History. By Lawrence B. Kiddle. Ibid., 
vol. 1, no. 4. Publication No. 11, pp. 
115-54 (1944). 

Textos EN Ipioma Cora. By Ray- 
mundo Diaz Flores. Escuela Nacional de 
Anthropologia. Publicacién No. 3, Mexico, 
1945. 24 pp. 

Sapir, in a posthumous paper, points to 
the value of American Indian linguistics 
for students planning to occupy themselves 
with other branches of general linguistics. 
He stresses these points: (1) The geographic 
distribution of “phonetic” (=phonemic) 
elements often surpasses genetic boundaries; 
this constitutes an object lesson for his- 
torical work. (2) These remarks apply to 
morphological features too. (3) Among 
these languages, in a relatively uniform cul- 
ture area, great structural variety may 
prevail: “the content of language reflects 
culture with painstaking accuracy but its 
morphological outlines seem to be essenti- 
ally independent of such cultural infiuence.”’ 
(4) Knowledge of American Indian lan- 
guages helps avoid the risk of universalizing 
formal features, or minimizing apparent pe- 
culiarities, when making general statements. 
(5) Inductive type of training may be gotten 
by field work: direct contact with speech is 
pedagogically desirable instead of access te 
conventional records. 


In another posthumous paper, Sapir again 
underlines the existence of the “most be- 
wildering diversities of form” among Ameri- 
can Indian languages. To demonstrate 
the diversity of grammatical categories, he 
translates the sentence he will give it to 
you into six languages, Wishram, Takelma 
Southern Paiute, Yana, Nootka, and 
Navaho. The resulting structural trans- 
formations are then analyzed by Swadesh, 
who stresses differences but hopes for future 
statistical generalizations. Selected bibli- 
ography and “Sapir’s Notes” follow the dis- 
cussion. 


Kurath’s survey of the linguistic situa- 
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tion in Arizona is not, as the title leads one 
to expect, graphic, but verbal. Among 
Indian languages, the following are men- 
tioned, with comments (mostly on location): 
Athabascan—Navaho and various kinds of 
Apache; Yuman—Havasupai-Walapai-Ya- 
vapai, Mohave-Yuma-Maricopa, Cocopa, 
Dieguefio; Uto-Aztecan—Pima-Papago, Te- 
pecano, Yaqui, Hopi, Shoshonean, Paiute; 
Zuiii; Tewa; and Seri. 


The purpose of Tlalocan appears from 
its subtitle. The present issue, among the 
documents, includes a collection of Zoque 
texts, by William L. Wonderly (97-105); 
an article entitled ‘The Flea. Melody 
Types and Perturbations in a Mixtec Song,” 
by Kenneth L. Pike (128-33); two Chontal 
texts, ‘“Masculine Crab & Mosquitoes”, by 
Kathryn Keller and Margaret Harris (138- 
40); a Yaqui story recorded by John M. 
Dedrick, on “How Jobe?eso Ro?i Got His 
Name” (163-6). Among the notes and 
queries there is a list of Mixe toponymic 
terms by Miller (185-7) and a discussion of 
Totonac categories of smell by Aschmann 
(187-9). The journal is attractive in ap- 
pearance. Its editors are R. H. Barlow 
and George T. Smisor, at La Casa de 
Tlaloc, Santander 27, Azcapotzalco, D. F., 
Mexico. 


As a paper of methodological interest, 
Whorf’s posthumous paper is of great value; 
as @ precise reconstruction, it remains quite 
tentative. His first step is to eliminate 
post-Conquest loans. Words borrowed di- 
rectly from Aztec are then examined. 
Whorf demonstrates that the direction of 
the borrowing must have been from the 
Aztec to the Maya, not in reverse. The 
term Macro-Penutian is here introduced in 
a quasi Sapirian sense to cover “the pos- 
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sible and even probable common origin of 
the Uto-Aztecan, Maya, and Penutian 
stocks.” (See this issue of IJAL, above, 
for a reconstruction of Penutian!) The 
Aztec vocabulary in Maya and Quiché is 
much larger than in other Uto-Aztecan, 
and structurally similar, Cora, Heve, or 
Tepecano; the latter, in spite of presumably 
heightened receptivity, have borrowed less 
because of the shorter period of culture 
contacts with Aztec. Linguistic data sug- 
gest that Maya and the Cora-Huichol, 
widely separated now, may have been in 
contact. The possibilities of historical in- 
ference are finally sketched. 


Thompson points out the weaknesses of 
Whorf’s conclusions, and even of some of 
his data, from the point of view of an ar- 
cheologist and historian. His reply sup- 
plements Whorf’s methodological hints and 
improves on his data. He suggests that 
linguistics and archeology are “sufficiently 
related to make specialization in both the 
aim of some of our students. 


Kiddle’s careful study traces Spanish 
jicara to Nahuatl or Aztec xicalli, a term 
applied by the latter to a vessel made from 
the dried shell of the fruit of the calabash 
tree. The form higiiero is the hispanized 
version of an Arawak word. The import- 
ance and long history of this word in Spanish 
is due to the connection with chocolate, 
which was prepared and served in the vessel 
by that name. 


Flores’s Cora texts is preceded by a brief 
sketch of the history of the Cora, by R. H. 
Barlow, with bibliography. The texts 
themselves include the story of Jesus Maria, 
two fiestas, and two autobiographies. 

Tuomas A. SEBEOK 
Inp1aAna UNIVERSITY 
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Abnaki 269. Chatino 123f., 220f. 
Achumawi 269. Chauchila 270. 

Akwa?ala 269. Chehalis 270f., 275. 
Alabama 135f., 269. Chemehuevi 270. 

Aleut 66, 127, 171f., 196f., 269f. Cherokee 127, 2708. 
Algonquian 8, 60, 127, 183, 202, 269f. Cheyenne 269f. 

Algonquian, Proto- 60. Chiapanec 4. 

Alsea 117f., 269. Chibchan 9. 

Amuzgo 123f. Chichimeca 123f. 

Apache 59, 60, 269, 276, 277. Chickasaw 135f., 270. 
Arapaho 269. Chilcotin 270f. 

Arikara 269. Chinantec 123f. 

Assiniboine 269f. Chinook 206, 270f. 
Atakapa 120f., 269. Chinook Jargon 126f. 
Athabascan 117, 202, 269f., 277. Chipewyan 63, 141, 269f. 
Atsina 269. Chitimacha 62, 117, 120f., 270. 
Atsugewi 269. Chocho 123f. 

Aztec 63, 66, 251, 277f. Choctaw 117, 135f., 202, 270f. 
Bannock 270. Chol 123f. 

Bear Lake 270. Chontal 123f., 277. 

Beaver 270. Chumash 205, 268. 

Bella Bella 270. ' Cibéa 203. 

Bella Coola 129, 270. Clallam 2790. 

Beothuk 203. Clear Lake 270. 

Biloxi 1f., 268. Cocopa 270, 277. 

Blackfoot 8, 270. Coeur d’Alene 132, 270, 274. 
Blood 270. Columbia 270. 

i Boruca 249f. Colville Lake 270, 274. 
Buena Vista 270. Comanche 144f., 270. 
Caddoan 270f. Comox 270. 

Cahita (= Yaqui) 123. Coos 206, 270. 

Cahita (= Mayo) 123. Cora 123f., 208, 277f. 

Cahuilla 117, 208, 270. Costanoan 205f. 

Cakchiquel 108, 123. Cowlitz 270f. 

Carrier 269. Cree 60, 127, 269f. 

Catawba 1, 270. Creek (= Muskogee) 135f., 202, 270. 
Cayuga 270. Crow 270. 

Chasta Costa 269f. Cucapé 123f. 


1 This index lists only American Indian lan- Cuicatec 123f. 
guages; the numbers refer to pages in Volume 13 Cuixtla 2208. 
of IJAL. Numbers followed by f. indicate that Cuna (San Blas) Of. 
the language is mentioned not only on the page Cupefio 270. 
given, but also in the following pages of the same , 
article or review; so also, if the language forms Dakota If. 117, 269f. 
the main topic of the article or review, it is in- Delaware 60, 66f., 175f., 269f. 
dexed by title page reference, with f. Dieguefio 269f., 270. 
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Dhegiha If. 

Dogrib 269f. 

Duwamish 270. 

Erie 268. 

Eskimo 47f., 59, 66, 126f., 141, 178, 188, 
203, 269f. 

Eyak 270. 

Flathead 270f. 

Fox 60, 269f. 

Fraser River 270. 

Gosiute 270. 

Gros Ventre 270. 

Guarani 67, 200f., 202f., 204, 274. 

Haida 270. 

Halchidhoma 270. 

Halyukwamai 271. 

Han 271. 

Hare 270. 

Havasupai 187f., 271, 277. 

Heve 277. 

Hidatsa 1f., 271. 

Hitchiti 117, 135£, 202, 271. 

Hokan 123. 

Hopi 61, 117, 208, 271, 277. 

Huasteco 123f. 

Huave 123f., 206. 

Huchnom 117. 

Huichol 123f., 208, 277. 

Hupa 269f. 

Huron 271. 

Ingalik 269f. 

Ioway 233f., 271. 

Troquoian 127, 202, 270f. 

Isleta 271. 

Ixtlan 220f. 

Jicarilla 2696. 

Jiwele 233f. 

Kalapuya 206, 271. . 

Kalispel 270f., 274. 

Kamia 270f. 

Kanza (= Kansa) 7, 272. 

Karankawa 117f., 268. 

Karok 271. 

Kaska 271. 

Kathlamet 271. 

Kato 269. 

Kaveltchadom 271. 

Kawaiisu 271. 
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Keresan 271. 

Kickapoo 123f., 270f. 

Kiowa 117, 141, 269. 

Kitamat 271. 

Kitsai 270. 

Klamath 271. 

Koasati 135f., 202, 269f. 
Kohuana 270f. 

Koskimo 271. 

Koso 271. 

Koyukon 271. 

Kutchin 269. 

Kutenai 69f., 117. 

Kwakiutl 271. 

Lillooet 271. 

Luisefio 271. 

Lummi 270. 

Lutuami 271. 
Macro-Penutian 124. 

Maidu 205f., 271. 

Makah 271. 

Malecite 269. 

Mam 123f. 

Mandan If., 271. 

Maricopa 187f., 271, 277. 
Mashko 203. 

Matlatzinca 123f. 

Mattole 269. 

Mayan 108, 123f., 138, 204, 206. 
Mayo 123f. 

Mazahua 123f. 

Mazateco 78f., 123f. 
Menomini 60, 269. 

Micmac 269. 

Mikasuki 135f., 271. 

Missouri 233f. 

Miwok 31f., 117, 205f., 271. 
Mixe 123f., 206, 277. 

Mixteco 66, 82, 88, 123f., 204, 221f., 251 
Modoc 271. 

Mohave 187, 271, 277. 
Mohawk 271. 

Molzle 271. 

Mono 117, 208, 270. 
Montagnais 270. 

Muskogean 269. 

Muskogean, Proto- 135f., 202f. 
Muskogee (= Creek) 117 
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Nahuatl 119, 123f., 126, 203, 208, 277. . Salinan 127. 

Nanaimo 270. Salish 202, 270, 274f. 

Naskapi 270. Salteaux 272. 

Natchez 120, 136, 271. San Carlo 269. 

Navaho 193f., 269, 276f. Sandia 271. 

Nawathinehena 269. Sanpoil 272. 

Nespelim 272. Santee 3. 

Nez Percé 272. Sarsi 269. 

Nipissing 272. Sauk 270. 

Nitinat 272. Sekani 269. 

Nootka 272, 276. Seminole 135f., 270f. 

Ofo 1f., 268. Seneca 62. 

Ojibwa 60, 269. Seri 123f., 277. 

Okanagon 270. Serrano 272. 

Omaha 272. Shasta 272. 

Oneida 127, 271. Shawnee 269. 

Onandaga 272. Shoshoni 270, 277. 
Osage 2f., 117f., 272. Shuswap 272. 

Oto 233f., 271. Sishiatl 270. 

Otomi 123f. Siouan 1f., 127, 202, 234, 270f. 

Ottawa 272. Siuslaw 273. 

Paiute (Northern) 271. Slave 270. 

Paiute (Southern) 117f., 272, 273, 276. Snake 271. 

Pame 123f. -  Songish 271. 

Panamint 271. Spokane 270, 274. 

Papago 117, 119, 123f., 208, 272, 277. Squamish 270f. 

Passamaquoddy 272. Stonies 272. 

Patwin 117, 209, 272. Subtiaba 123. 

Paviotso 272. Suisun 127. 

Pawnee 269. Tahlitan 269f. 

Pend d’Oreille 270. Takelma 206, 276. 
Penobscot 269f. Tanana 269. 
Penutian 124, 205f., 277. Tanoan 272. 

Picuris 273. Taos 61, 117f., 273. 
Piegan 270. Tapirapé 274. 
Pima 117, 208, 272, 277. Tarahumara 117f., 123f., 141, 208. 
Pomo 31, 117, 202, 272. Tarascan 66, 123f. 
Ponca 1f., 272. Tehuantepec 220f. 
Popoloca (Puebla) 123f. Tepecano 208, 277f. 
Popoluca (Sierra) 13f., 66, 123f. Tepehuan 123f. 
Potawatomi 269. Teton 2f. 
Puyallup 275. Tewa 112f., 272, 277. 
Quapaw 272. Thompson 272. 
Quechua (= Quiché) 66f., 123f., 127, 204 Tillamook 132, 272. 
277. Tiwa 271, 274. 
Quileute 272. Tiapanec 123f. 
Quinault 270. Tlingit 273. 


Sahaptin 206, 272. Tojolabal 123f. 
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Tolowa 269. Washo 273. 

Tonkawa 62, 117, 273. Wenatchi 270. 

Totonaco 66, 91, 123f., 204, 206. Wind River 272. 

Towa 272. Winnebago 167f., 272. 

Trique 123f. Wintun 31, 117, 205f., 772. 
Tsimshian 206, 273. Wishram 273, 276. 

Tsotsil (= Tzotzil) 108f., 123f. Witchita 270. 

Ts’ets’aut 273. Wyandot 271. 

Tunebo 202f. Wyot 273. 

Tunica 62, 117, 273. Yakonan 273. 

Tupi 202f., 274. Yana 276. 

Tuscarora 271, Yaqui 124, 277f. 

Tutchone 272. Yatzachi el Bajo 220f. 

Tutelo 1f., 268. Yavapai 187, 271, 277. 
Titbatulabal 208, 273. Yawelmani 55f., 61, 211f., 273. 
Twana 272, 275. Yellowknife 270. 

Tzeltal 123f. Yokuts 55, 61, 117, 205f., 270. 
Umpqua 273. Yuchi 273. 

Ute 208, 270. Yuki 117, 273. 

Uto-Astecan 123f., 208, 270, 277. Yuma 18f., 61, 62, 92f., 147f., 187f., 270f., 
Wailaki 271. 277f. 

Wakashan 270f. Zapotec 123f., 204, 220f., 231f. 
Walapai 187, 271, 277. Zoque 14, 71, 123f., 204, 206, 277. 
Wappo 117, 273. Zufii 273, 276, 277. 
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